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tendency our western 

the importance quantity and 
mechanization. Mass-production 
the ideal this civilization; the well- 
organized ant-hill its symbol. Qual- 
ity any kind accepted toler- 
ated only apt increase mech- 
anized production the number 
sales. Quantity can seen; can 
measured and expressed num- 
bers. Quality may overlooked; 
cannot measured expressed 
numbers. needs active, not 
passive, mind appreciate its value. 

The quantity-minded man leads the 
masses mass-production, organ- 
ized methods work, and 
unable employ all them peace- 
ful organized methods 
destruction, labor disputes and 
war. The quality-minded man tries 
educate selected part the masses 
and lead creative work. For 
dealing with the rest has recourse 
reconstruction, rebuilding and 
rebirth. 

The quantity-minded leader tackles 
the dangerous forces, always latent 
the masses, doping them. Food, 
sports, wars, are the drugs. The qual- 
leader tries neutralize 
these forces, through morals, religion, 
non-organized work and 


ment. This the issue. There can 
doubt where the teacher must 
stand. 

Creative capacity latent all 
us, varying degrees. encourage 
creative activity every healthy 
yeung man and woman. have not 
vet come use the test-tube for the 
propagation the race. Love still 
reigns this phase human rela- 
tions, but love and creative activity 
seem have been driven from man’s 
relation his work. Organized pro- 
duction has replaced creative work 
alarming extent. 

not argue against organized 
production its proper place. has 
its undeniable merits. has relieved 
great number people and domes- 
tic animals from toil. may 
mately make forget entirely the 
curse onerous and tedious labor; 
may bring relief from drudgery 
many more millions people, only 
used the right way. But 
not want barred from creative 
work organized production. 
ative work bliss for mankind, and 
cannot allow replaced en- 
tirely organized production. 

What creative work contrast 
organized production? The dis- 
tinction can seen any example 
craftsmanship. The pairs tables 
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pots, one made hand and the 
other exact copy made machin- 
ery, which usually come into the dis- 
this point, are not helpful. 
not easy convince people 
they not want convinced. The 
qualities the handmade objects, 
often hidden from the eyes the 
many, because they are embodied 
subtle strong forms noble re- 
lations colors, cannot disclosed 
those who are not able feel them. 
Beauty often cited the deciding 
factor, but beauty has never been de- 
fined. not ultimate criterion, 
not even art. 

For our answer must back 
simple tale, the tale God’s crea- 
tion the world. This act was not 
example organized production. 
created the world out nothing; 
out chaos made order, accord- 
ing His mind. Creation mys- 
terious process and shall never 
able explain it. Man, being half 
and half God, half created, 
half the Creator, stands between the 
material world and God. has 
choice make, has free will. The 
ant-hill marvelous, but some 
think that may “progress” 
the level the insects. Organization 
production starts with the absolute 
and detailed division labor, involv- 
ing the utmost use machinery. 
eliminates the mysterious process 
creation and extinguishes all the God- 
like qualities and capacities man- 
kind. have the free will de- 
cide the fate our cultural life. 

Working toward common goal 
with all one’s force and ability, to- 
gether with others, wonderful and 
inspiring. Regimentation from with- 
frightful. Here lies all the dif- 
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ference between creation and 
ized production. Industrialization and 
organized production are worthy 
vities long they are means 
and cannot replaced any- 
thing else. 

How shall money used? 
clear only medium exchange, 
Creative work means doing and mak- 
ing things. concerned with the 
making things, making them with 
our own powers. must not 
take the means for the ends and 
that making money means mak- 
ing things. 

How shall start this sort ere 
ative work, particular college 
school? Suppose have endow- 
ment large enough start new pro 
gram education. Any endowment 
given for such purpose prone 
disappear. How many endowments 
Europe disappeared through infla- 
tion! cannot teach and live 
thoughtlessly the dividends 
bulk money which somebody else 
has earned former times and sup 
pose that this will last forever. 
would soon high and dry. 
must convert this money into some 
thing which will last and not disap 
pear, which will enable earn the 
dividends ourselves with our own 
abilities. 

The primary lesson for student 
learn that what eats does not 
grow the store, but the fields, 
and that ultimately are not depend- 
ent the stores but the soil. Part 
his time should therefore spent 
practising the noble and venerable 
art tilling the soil lives on. This 
should made compulsory, both for 
boys and girls. They will soon like 
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and inner freedom, such sport 
can give them. 

God created his world with no- 
thing; gave his order chaos and 
this world ours appeared. Nothing 
was his raw material. Our raw mate- 
rials are all natural products; need 
them order shape them into our 
own God-like order. Quarried stone, 
lumber, metals, already out their 
natural places, may pass raw ma- 
terials. The way which they have 
been taken out, and afterwards treated, 
may not immediately concern us, 
long their natural attributes are 
respected. such fi- 
bers any sort, chemicals, natural 
and score other things al- 
ready worked over human hands, 
may also called raw materials. 
Likewise, the necessary tools, working 
implements, machinery, technical ap- 
pliances, electricity and fuel. The 
secondary lesson student must learn 
give form this chaos. 

school the kind contem- 
plate does not yet exist, difficult 
baptize and dangerous give 
wrong name it. not college 
the traditional sense and not art 
school, nor technical school 
commonly use the word. might 
thought school for pioneers, 
—for pioneers who would physically 
remain the spot, but set out for 
new spiritual frontier. would in- 
elude both boys and girls and con- 
rather than co-education. 

cannot start with something en- 
tirely new; are bound tie our 
idea what already exists. our 
present schools and colleges the stu- 
dents learn all sorts things, and 
knowledge the existing order. The 
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return which the boys and girls alike 
expect gain from their training 
equipment for the struggle life, the 
ability achieve career. all this 
there little the attitude. 
suggests struggle, competition, suc- 
cess, domination. Even the case 
the scholar such emphases are only 
veiled. never sure how long 
his services will wanted, see 
the present troubled world Ger- 
many. who live unearned 
incomes may think themselves safe 
enough disinterested work, and 
many they are. But even 
they may well remember that oriental 
princes and all the members the 
Hapsburg family had learn trade 
vicissitudes fate. 

our proposed school the creative 
attitude will basic both teaching 
and learning. The assumption that 
the soil and its riches, together with 
human industry and activity are fun- 
damental all culture will stressed. 
will start with the assumption 
that have access the soil and its 
riches and will allowed use them 
any way may wish. From that 
will proceed the creation ob- 
jects usefulness and meaning. War 
widespread our day. Let re- 
mind ourselves that Alexander could 
not make war Diogenes. Diogenes 
would say today. Our educational 
would make the students 
thought and action, de- 
pendent only themselves. 

Here start the difficulties. 
impossible outline detailed pro- 
gram and difficult believe that 
like ours this sort edu- 
eation would have success. Many 


long established idea about education 


| 
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would have revised, new stand- 
ards life set and every 
inclination towards them fostered. 
cannot give program. But those 
who know what creative work means 
and is, will understand. shall limit 
myself single example, one from 
own experience, and few sug- 
gestions. 

The books bought early ca- 
reer seemed ugly indifferent 
appearance. Those which liked 
were too expensive for me. de- 
cided print the books liked best, 
myself. was totally unacquainted 
with all the techniques question. 
had money. still have none, but 
have printed ten volumes the 
present, and they have been 
good, not the best, standard crea- 
tive work. made only very feeble at- 
tempts sell the first volume and not 
the slightest sell the last ones. 
did not care. was happy making 
them. 

wife and worked together. 
started inviting the son friend 
come Florence, where lived. 
was printer and knew something 
about type cutting and casting. paid 
him lived with us. 
earned money portrait-painting. 
cut three type-faces under su- 
pervision; the fourth cast 
little instrument. son, still boy, 
did part the casting. The leveling 
the type was difficult. had type 
for only few pages. the mean- 
time had built wooden press, copy- 
ing the Raimondi press the Medici 
library. did the work with the help 
smiths. was not cheap, and took 
lot time get decent results. 
wife did what she could spend- 
ing little possible, and saving 
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much she possibly could. had 
frightful time with the press, 


had learn and was not easy, 


the meantime another boy from 
many arrived, full excitement 
the work and daringly loving it. 
went America and came back with 
money given friend. started 
anew, now with group three boys, 
and son apprentice. printed 
our first volume, Milton’s 
Congress, given American 
friend mine, who had helped along 
when need was most urgent. had 
stop printing when went England, 
but took again when settled for 
not afford printer, son did the 
work the press. had already 
gun type-face cutting myself. had 
learned watching first boy 


and trial and error. had bought 


steel press second-hand, which 
saved time, but did not obtain better 
results than the wooden press. took 
the press with Austria, and 
tinued with the work. 

especially fit for doing this sort 
pioneering work. Many man would 
ter. But had confidence myself. 
was not puzzled the variety 
tools and techniques and all 
new me. saw them all from one 
point view—as tools and techniques 
and materials for the making, the ere 
ating, something for which felt 
responsible, not fellow 
tures, but Creator, and His 
methods work. 

have doubt that enterprise 
the same kind undertaken with the 
same spirit, but larger field, 
would have the same result. would 
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work and lead talented 
young people self-thinking, self- 
and new kind happi- 
ness. Many would turn back, but 
few would and on, and those 
few future freedom might depend. 

Such school here suggested 
would soon wipe out the traditional 
distinction between faculty 
dent. The age-old relation master, 
mate, and apprentice would once more 
established. Three types persons 
would show themselves shortly: the 
heads, the able hand, and the hand 
alone. Heads and hands would have 
work together harmoniously; the 
scholar would find his place well 
the stone mason, and both might some- 
times united one person. 

The difficulty securing persons 
masters who are both creative artists 
and teachers might mini- 
mized this way. The work might 
each devoted technique 
and each charge teaching assis- 
tant. The problems being solved 
each workshop would handled 
advanced students and the beginners 
apprenticed them. The teacher’s 
relationship the situation would re- 
call the old bottega system master 
and apprentice. 

might start with 
workshop and divide into few sec- 
tions. would only natural 
objected being housed shops 
which were already built some 
building contractor according plans 
drawn architect his drawing 
table. This just the sort build- 
ing would make obsolete. Not the 


execution plans, but the creations 
spaces might well our start. And 
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why rob ourselves the beginning 
the only real task would have 
hand? No, will build our campus 
ourselves and all the buildings it. 
This idea should not confused with 
what done often enough, giving per- 
mission students play with real 
issues and real materials. Not play, 
but work, and consequently only the 
highest standards form and work- 
manship. The masters would draw 
together and make plan for the lay- 
out the campus. These plans would 
rot the last word. Once the guid- 
ing principle has been decided upon, 
the pupils would start form, 
ing it, the necessary units. This 
might done any raw material 
which has been chosen, and the tech- 
nique will influenced the mate- 
rials. can done with the most 
primitive with the most developed 
tools available. Part the education 
sought would found the experi- 
mentation with the most modern ma- 
chinery and working implements, 
whether the chisel, machine- 
saws, planes, ete. would have 
decided how far use this that 
tool piece machinery natural 
synthetic material. would 
handicraft only were con- 
sidered desirable. 

the building work-shop might 
added printing shop, one for carpen- 
ters and cabinet-makers, and one for 
weavers and dyers. each there 
would master, mate, and ap- 
prentices. Through self-government 
and religious worship communal ac- 
tivities would fostered; farming 
and gardening, communal 
vidual; creative activity, purely 
end triumphantly, the individual 
would find himself. 


or 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES TEACH COLLEGE 
STUDENTS THINK SOCIAL ISSUES 


Mavrice Price 
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there one thing true the 

tumbling, rushing flow ideas 

reaching daily, weekly, and 
monthly, that twentieth century 
man the subject and victim un- 
precedented propaganda. And the 
flood not likely grow less. 
Some flows openly; some plays 
upon him covertly; and great deal 
carries the most plausible 
end the most plausible “solutions” 
his problems and supposed problems. 

long have any sort gen- 
uine democracy, there some real op- 
portunity deal with the wiles 
“the other man’s propaganda,” say 
that is, through the use our free- 
dom the press, assembly, 
speech. The provocative charge against 
us, course, that the vast majority 
are already “sold” propagan- 
for our own ideas along most 
and that therefore our chief use 
these agencies press, assembly, and 
free speech use calculated 
buttress our own previous fixed con- 
use calculated prevent 
from securing the broadening bene- 
fits these democratic institutions! 
Intriguing this charge, there 
still another, against even 
smugness perhaps, which must engage 
cur attention for the moment; this 
charge that, even the rest 
are somewhat hopeless, the younger 
generation saved from using the 
freedom the press, speech, and as- 
sembly keep itself away from 


other’s ideas. The young, said, 
are not only open-minded and alert, 
but they have the benefit our great 
educational institutions where they 
are taught think, taught the faets 
modern life, and more than that, 
are taught think terms 
facts. Thus declare our great 
tors. Thus declare the supporters 
our educational budgets. Thus declare 
the defenders democracy age 
change. 

that pivotal assumption 
Does the presentation the social 
sciences, for instance, our 
tional institutions, teach the student 
think, think reasonably and 
tionally about our very complex 
tional problems, think about them 
terms facts and principles and 
the inter-relationships those 
and principles, and with such 
eagerness and clarity enable the 
student detect the tricks and 
evade the self-interest appeal propa- 
ganda one would like believe well 
that propaganda one would not 
wish believe 

tackle this question adequately 
would require much more space than 
cne article allows and certainly more 
than any one man 
organization has yet gathered, far 
know. (Incidentally, that 
tion should rectified, and 
ately.) But one can, even present, 
point the kind experience that 
shows the need 
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perience, case, several uni- 
including three the largest 
the country. 

nutshell, anticipate our- 
little, this experience suggests 
that possibly here, too, trying 
judge the effects social science 
teaching, may the grip 
optimistic propagandists who, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, are assuming instead 
analyzing the results current 
education. For comparison with the 
ideals proclaimed over the radio and 
articles and books certain lead- 
ing educators during the last few 
years, there are any number con- 
trary but submerged opinions. 

recall one highly trained and 
somewhat travelled professor one 
the social sciences soberly warning 
several recently against persist- 
ing the raising the question 
the actual effects teaching, be- 
cause might lead Society’s com- 
ing the conclusion that the services 
some could dispensed with! 
—there one chance twenty-five 
was facetious. But his warning 
not exception: has been heard 
again and again. 

But haven’t the state, the taxpayer, 
the contributor, and the parent send- 
ing his child the college and uni- 
versity, the right know whether the 
assumptions the effects teach- 
ing, are naive and unwarranted, 
whether they are true? Obviously, 
yes. From the standpoint these 
citizens, the social sciences and social 
their very names, constitute 
the part the curriculum which has 
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responsibility for throwing rational 
light Society’s difficulties and prob- 
lems. courses these subjects 
don’t equip the student think, vote 
and act intelligently upon these issues, 
what subjects will? And, also, why 
should many students who don’t in- 
tend become social scientists, spend 
time such courses 

Those are the questions, fact, 
that keep driving upon the teacher 
sociology, economics, political 
science, who tries get out from un- 
der the spell the presuppositions 
routine teachers. Those are the 
questions that hound the man who 
leaves academic life for “practical 
pursuits” for few years and then 
returns university teaching. 
such teacher comes terrific 
shock, that some our largest uni- 
versities, that basic popular assump- 
tion the social science 
teaching, may unrealized ap- 
palling extent, except the case 
relatively small number the brighter 
students. 


Bird-pecks “Knowledge” 

speak directly out the writer’s 
immediate experience, the reading 
set essay examinations written 
over 150 students, sophomores and 
upper classmen, during the last exam- 
ination the current term, has left 
with over-powering impression 
the failure’ achieve that assumed 
purpose teaching the social 
ences. brief, this examination 
that the majority that 150, 
instead thinking rationally and 


may wondered why not blame myself rather than the system which must 


conform. 


may pardoned for self-exculpation, I'll anticipate this point. 


The reason 


that, previous situation where was liberty determine the conditions teaching, 


Was rate 


was rated centile representing all the teachers the university. 


all-university tests the teaching success instructors, was rated quite 
igh, particularly the tests arousing 


among students. this item 


it, 
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tically the field the course, are 
thinking bird-pecks knowledge 
opinion. 

The majority these students have 
been equipped, certain extent, 
answer separate concrete questions 
with single facts and opinions. They 
give the impression having tempo- 
rarily filled their minds, speak, 
with disjointed and unrelated items 
having more less reference the 
subject hand and largely taken out 
the required textbook for the course. 
Their recollections these items are 
due chiefly the memorizing sepa- 
rate bits from the textbook and from 
copies previous examinations the 
fraternity sorority “barrell,” and 
the memorizing notes such 
bits taken down during class lecture 
quiz. 

Unfortunately for such students, 
own “essay-question” examination 
given during entire hour several 
weeks after the course started, at- 
tempted test the student’s ability 
organize some the information and 
principles given thus far the course, 
and draw inferences from the or- 
whole. Frankly, the result 
was appalling, from the standpoint 
own ideals teaching and 
thinking. 

One the characteristic modes 
reply was string together numerous 
miscellaneous items fact and opin- 
ion and principle, which were sup- 
posed the student bear more 
less the question. But the lack 
relationships 


items, coherence the general 
presentation, and unity the 
answer, were most striking evidence 
failure link the multitudinous 
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bird-pecks information and opinion 
into any whole, or, into systematized 
thinking. 


Regular Feature Large 
University Classes 


course, one the main explana- 
tions this memorizing 
ing isolated items, that they are 
called for the usual so-called 
tive examinations the larger uni- 
versity classes. Thinking terms 
such items admirably adapted 
simply marking “yes” “no” oppo 
site hundred more statements 
the examination sheets, 
ing the correct statement among sey- 
eral. 

Like not, the individual teach- 
may compelled give these 
jective examinations—as were we— 
but slipped the essay examination 
(with due warning) the side. 
what sense “compelled”? The student 
papers from objective examinations, 
can marked clerical 
help even machine, once the 
key made. This saves time. Time 
precious. This saving the 
structor’s precious time several 
casions during the term and the 
final examination, (making possible 
send the final grades the Regis- 
trar’s Office the required time), 
permits the instructor handle large 
classes 30, 50, 100, 200, more. 
and then examined masse, 
with minimum time. That makes 
unnecessary hire more 
tors. allows budgetary “economy,” 
well “impartiality” testing 
the student’s “attainments” and 
giving him credits toward the present 
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summum bonum schooling, the di- 
ploma, the degree! 

this economy necessary and 
this species impartiality domi- 
nate any part our “higher educa- 
tion,” least their concomitant 
probable lessened training students, 
should recognized. 


Students’ Thinking 


When students who have been 
brought the system are con- 
fronted with essay questions calling 
for the organization material, for 
the drawing inferences, and for the 
systematizing their thinking the 
subject, the teacher should perhaps 
not surprised the string- 
ing together single items fact and 
fiction. That’s what colleagues 
say. And that’s what I’m coming 
say. 

Similarly, presume, one should 
not surprised see general ques- 
tions answered with vague and ambig- 
uous use abstract terms. the ex- 
amination papers mentioned, these 
ample abstractions were 
oftentimes repeated several times 
slight variations without the presenta- 
tion any evidence any illustra- 
tion show whether not they were 
understood even when illustrations 
were specifically requested the ques- 
tion. Odd may seem, those re- 
plies have certain merit. con- 
trast the preceding type, they can 
sometimes interpreted implying 
that the student aware his short- 
coming, that knows unsafe 
insert illustrations lest disclose this 
matter fact well understood 


turn, might well considered 


among students that this 
around with generalizations throws 
some charitably-disposed teachers into 
confusion and given higher mark 
than deserves. The device obvi- 
ously cumbrous, and limits the stu- 
dent usually simple affirmations 
denials and their repetition. 


The tragi-comic consequences 
mass “education” large classes are 
not limited the stringing together 
individual bird-pecks knowledge 
and the gambling repetition gener- 
alizations. The students who are 
little more venturesome than others 
may make the most inordinate and 
fantastic applications generaliza- 
tions. The most astounding 
ments with regard the present so- 
cial order, the most curious general- 
izations past history, and the 
most “daring” predictions future 
kinds and forms society, may ap- 
pear when the students thus give them- 
selves little 


While only the more venturesome 
students may risk giving themselves 
this rope paper, they reflect, 
doing, fundamental condition that 
doubtless holds for the large majority. 
the surface poignantly evi- 
dent that such wild statements are 
due, not merely excess repetitive 
concentration the sort single 
items expected the objective exam- 
ination and lack general read- 
ing the subject, but also amaz- 
ing failure reason carefully about 
the relations between the single items 
and the generalizations recalled. This 
fundamental deficiency will found 
very general any such class. 

one acquainted with the vaga- 


relation the entire subject 


among college students and the various factors accounting for and resulting from it. 


& 
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ries and tricks animals and youth, 
may replied, will take such stu- 
dent papers too seriously. Yes, 
possible, one hopes, that they indicate 
level superficiality more harm- 
ful than would passing epidemic 
colds. the other hand, any 
teacher who really acquainted with 
students, does realize that the result 
such big introductory classes may 
half-baked ideas strange and 
sometimes dangerous nature. The 
teacher who students’ confidences 
knows that some students take seri- 
some their own extravagant 
truncated notions formed while taking 
such courses. They may and occa- 
sionally implement them mari- 
tal extra-marital relations, en- 
tering extreme movements for one 
another economic nostrum, simi- 
lar political activity. some cases 
students undoubtedly take attitudes 
toward society way implied 
the subject matter the text the 
“teaching” the instructor. And 
some few may abandon entire codes 
conduct. Some not get straight- 
ened out for years, all. (This 
not sheer speculation part.) 

quite different variety are those 
students who come the big introduc- 
tory classes the individual social 
sciences, with social, po- 
litical convictions already 
That is, the members the young 
communist leagues, the ultra-reac- 
tionary political organizations, and 
various dyed-in-the-wool believers 
different kinds economic panaceas. 
Certainly classes where memory 
single items fact and opinion, take 
the place discussions the rela- 
tionship facts principles, and 
principles one another, must not 
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propositions which are contrary the 
student’s accepted convictions and 
dogmas, will frankly faced the 
individual student. 


Teaching for the Upper Ten 
Per Cent? 


not claim that this picture 
holds true for any fixed and 
proportion the student body. That 
the point which sadly need 
that the upper ten per cent 
the small number students who, af- 
ter the large introductory classes, en- 
ter the smaller classes advanced 
courses, probably overcome the disad- 
vantages mass production the 
“objective” method. Those who major 
the social sciences have opportuni- 
ties put together the bones sub 
ject matter and construct skeleton 
for their thinking. those who 
major other fields and merely come 
into the introductory other large 
(lecture) courses the social 
ences, whom refer. And must 
admitted that they form very con- 
siderable proportion the student 
most our colleges and uni- 
versities where large classes exist. 
under such circumstances, other 
words, that seems naive suppose 
without definite proof, that the large 
ciasses the social sciences can 
their part teaching the student 
and rational his con- 
sideration the problems will 
have face citizen our demo 
industrial, and social order. 

The distinction between upper 
five ten fifteen per cent the 
students who seem absorb and 
son about the subject matter 
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course, and the large bulk class, 
has much further implications. This 
distinction, fact, may cut deep 
the assumptions the teacher. 
may affecting fundamentally his 
program, plans, and proce- 
dures. may represent, indeed, 
controlling, though seldom-expressed, 
attitude toward all his teaching. “Why 
worry about the majority the 
attitude; “there are only five, ten, 
fifteen per cent your class that will 
grasp what you are trying put over, 
anyhow.” 

And you bother about the rest, 
wear yourself out for nothing and 
get thanks for it. And, besides, 
prevent yourself from “getting 
ahead your profession” even 
from getting increases 
Writing and research are the only 
things that advance teacher! This, 
then, the big and vital question: 
represents the altar upon which many 
real teacher who insists trying 
make students think, sacrificed. 
there any wonder the teachers 
whole “meekly” submit the system 

The pedagogical tragedy many 
institution that even teachers 
who sacrifice personal advance 
good job teaching, may com- 
pelled give way the system 
large part. The big class cannot 
trained thinking unless broken 
down into “quiz sections” and unless 
these quiz sections are used deliberate- 
for training thinking rather than 
for merely checking correctness 
opinions. short, the system big 
classes tends compel concentration 
effort the kind “teaching” that 


will bring most benefit those stu- 
dents who already know how think. 
And this turn whatever 
general academic fatalism there may 
be, regarding the advisability “wast- 
ing one’s time” the per 


Encyclopedic Texts 


the attitude the teacher may 
thus back administrative policy 
toward big classes, another factor 
goes back administrative policy re- 
garding curricular content. 
more than probable that some the 
obstacles teaching students think 
social questions, are due the 
large amount material which 
packed into some courses textbooks. 
College texts many subjects are 
still the stage the 
text, which the progressive high school 
forswore some years ago. Instead 
being selective any rigid degree, 
they try cover the entire field 
opened the science and say 
something other about almost all 
the problems questions covered 
the science. Almost inevitably the 
great mass material which results 
from this procedure, not presented 
manner suited pedagogically 
crammed, concentrated, abstract 
subject matter has not been selected 
from the standpoint accept- 
pedagogical purpose, and 
not molded into genuine pedagogical 
forms. Such material may one 
the major factors leading rote 
teaching and discouraging easy rela- 
tional thinking. gives greater 
plausibility the contention that “the 
best way tell whether student has 
gotten the text give him ob- 


jective examination” with hundreds 
items it. 

those who fear that the trim- 
ming down the present encyclope- 
masses material may not 
fair the better grade student, 
two further facts need recalled. 
First, the fact that college courses 
notoriously overlap their content. 
this overlapping were part elimi- 
nated, there might much more con- 
centration and thoroughness teach- 
ing students think the selected 
materials each course. Second, 
students enter these courses with the 
most varied types preparation. 
prerequisites could clearly defined 
and great deal time 
could saved, which now spent 
trying meet the obvious deficiencies 
some the students along informa- 
tional lines. 

These two issues are recognized 
somewhat controversial 
ceived aspects curricular pol- 
icy, and such warrant separate and 
more elaborate consideration. For in- 
stance, some teachers are opposed 
prerequisites for their own courses! 
prerequisite cuts down their own (big) 
classes, they cannot 
elect them readily. 

Other teachers see the failure de- 
mand prerequisites, factor pre- 
venting high level work and rele- 
gating college course large popu- 
lar lectures mere listeners. 

Incidentally, might instructive 
investigate the correlation between 
size-of-class and 
prerequisites elective courses, and 
between each these factors and the 
popular and journalistic level the 
course. From the present viewpoint 
sufficient indicate that both the 
overlapping teaching materials and 
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the failure require more prerequi- 
sites, may handicap greatly any at- 
tempt replace encyclopedic materi- 
als with teachable quantity con- 
tent. 


Exceptional Big “Popular” Classes 


has been suggested above that 
large classes are major factor pre- 
venting the kind teaching which 
trains students rational and in- 
telligent their consideration so- 
cial, economic, and political 
has been intimated that they accentu- 
ate the tendency teachers concen- 
trate their concern upon giving infor- 
mation and instruction the upper 
five, ten fifteen per cent students 
who are already adept thinking. 
has been hinted that some teachers op- 
pose requiring previous courses 
those who register for their own class- 
es, possibly because requisites that 
nature may compel them raise the 
level their lecture courses, reduce 
their popularity, decrease their num- 
bers, and thus keep out some students 
who might profit from them. Much 
more might said this point. 

prevent misunderstanding, 
should added that course all 
large classes are not taken students 
who are looking for “snaps.” Un- 
doubtedly there are always plenty 
students who need some extra credits 
and don’t want much work for 
them. Athletes, rightly wrongly, 
have the reputation seeking such 
classes; but many others undoubtedly 
so. (Any realistic acquaintance 
with students shows that very con- 
siderable percentage not primarily 
concerned with securing competent 
grasp the subject matter any 
large proportion the courses they 
take college life too interesting 
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for that. And for thinking, they 
believe they are already sufficiently 
competent!) the other hand, 
exceptional instances, quite pos- 
sible have large class sub- 
ject that not required and 
course that not snap. are 
essentially popular subjects issues, 
and there are exceptional noted schol- 
ars who attract serious students 
spite the work they require. There 
are also, claimed, legitimate popu- 
lar lectures which give inspiration and 
perspective. Yet again must 
realized that the total work the 
many students who take “general 
education” “liberal arts course,” 
the big classes may make small 
proportion the total courses taken 
the student during his entire col- 
lege work. 

Taking the average university 
college whole, must remem- 
bered that the big class, the big 
ture class, the student well aware 
that cannot called recite 
frequently and must judged pri- 
marily his examinations. can 
therefore handle the work spurts, 
spurts before examinations and 
few cases extra spurt for writing 
term paper. And some these 
cases least, the examinations are ob- 
jective and can readily handled 
merely little special study the 
fraternity’s sorority’s barrel 
former quizzes.* Only where the big 
popular course accompanied 
small-class quiz sections pedagogically 
conducted train thinking, can 
there any guarantee, course, 
the student’s systematic reasoning 
about the subject matter the course. 


Preparation for Each Session 


One the pivotal questions deter- 
mining whether student will elect 
the large class—elect one course rather 
than another, the class one teach- 
rather than another, and therefore 
add his presence toward the piling 
big classes—hinges upon the kind 
and amount studying required 
the instructor. And this, turn, may 
vital factor the amount 
ground which can covered, the level 
the course, and the degree which 
real thinking may evoked from the 
students. Unfortunately, this one 
the subjects upon which few admin- 
istrations have the temerity express 
any opinion, make any inquiries, 
lay down any requirements. 

One the things the average col- 
lege student likes most about the big 
class that doesn’t have prepare 
his lesson regularly day after day. If, 
given week, she has social 
function, special fraternity soror- 
ity meeting, and couple “dates,” 
his friends have the habit sit- 
ting around and gossiping and 
doesn’t like leave them and 
study, athletics some associa- 
tion claims his time—then doesn’t 
want bothered regular daily 
studying for any more classes than 
necessary. Consequently she 
will tend, other things being equal, 
favor selecting the course which does 
not require that regular preparation. 
there are several instructors giving 
the same courses, true most 
the large introductory courses, will 
tend favor, other things being equal, 


This suggests the important question the great advantage such barrel gives the 
students having access them. few hours with with private who familiar 
with such “yes and no” examinations, may allow superficial cramming that yields much 
better grade one student than term-long steady work may yield another. 
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the particular instructor who does not 
make that requirement. 

Obviously that requirement usu- 
ally not made the lecture 
class. Yet obviously, too, any smaller 
class the social sciences, and there- 
fore any instructor them, can also 
conduct even small class upon lec- 
ture basis semi-lecture discussion 
basis that will not demand regular 
preparatory studying from the stu- 
dent. 

the students don’t prepare, and 
the instructor cannot depend upon 
their having studied new material 
since the preceding session, the in- 
structor must spend just that much 
more time presenting the new mate- 
rial. consequence the entire work 
the class slowed up. The level 
the course held down. And al- 
though relational thinking can de- 
veloped discussion with the students 
even when the teacher has supply 
most the new subject matter each 
session, the amount must much 
less under thoses circumstances. 

Any instructor can try require 
daily preparation, course; but any 
instructor also knows that students 
generally won’t undertake such prep- 
aration unless checks upon whether 
not they it. the large class 
this virtually requires frequent sur- 
prise tests—and the pressure for 
time and economy discussed above, op- 
erates here prevent much testing. 
the class small enough for genu- 
ine discussion fifteen twenty-five 
the discussion itself whether the stu- 
dents are prepared. But here where 
the nature the course outline 
textbook comes in. these are ency- 
and cover too much ground, 


even the small class must forego much 
the instructor must devote 
his time exposition the 
tions subject matter the text 
else the student will not ready, 
stated intervals and the end the 
term, cover all the points taken 
the examinations. 

The result prevent the only 
kind discussion (on the basis 
clarified facts) that will allow the in- 
structor actually train the student 
himself herself think critically 
terms social data. 


Other the College 


would artificially isolating our 
problem neglect the influence 
modes teaching employed other 
departments the college 
sity. must frankly admitted 
that the methods used mathematies, 
the physical sciences, the languages, 
literature, history, vary consider- 
ably. avoid unsafe generalization 
and misunderstanding, perhaps 
wise suggest that these differences, 
along with the other questions have 
raised, might best investigated 
some nationally known body such 
the Carnegie Association for the 
own experience concerned, stu- 
dents have told that the methods 
are vastly different, and that the 
social sciences, even the 
tory courses, they are expected 
ture much further thinking than 
most other departments, and, 
thinking about the facts modern 


society, course. would seem 


parent that our problem the social 
sciences considerably complicated, 
therefore, the methods used the 
classes the other departments the 
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college university. What this may 
call for, either them, empha- 
sizing methods studying and think- 
ing the social sciences, otherwise 
the curriculum, too complicated 
question discuss here.* 


Pedagogical Training the College 
Teacher Himself 

And, finally, has been implied 
throughout the discussion, must not 
assumed that either the social 
sciences other departments the 
colleges, the more ordinary defects 
educational methods 
are absent. will certainly not 
claimed that most college and univer- 
sity teachers have been trained 
schools education. And can 
hardly asserted without more evi- 
dence than has yet been assembled, 
that most college teachers have them- 
selves given specific, careful, persist- 
ent, and “scientific” attention the 
nature the educative process. And 
surely apologist for college teach- 
ing will have the temerity assert 
either that this lack training and 
special attention, leaves room for 
improvement, that college teaching 
carried out all uniformly line 
with current findings educational 
and social psychology. Speaking for 
myself, can recall but two the 
teachers had university stu- 
dent work, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate, whom would call pedagogical 
teachers who knew and practiced the 
art teaching! The occasional vio- 
lation the principles method even 


America’s graduate schools edu- 
cation notorious. 

short, although this paper has 
been examining special aspects the 
problem teaching our colleges 
and universities, must not as- 
sumed that even the older and most 
accepted principles teaching meth- 
are lived these institutions. 
There doubt, for instance, that 
some our teachers think method 
only procedures for cer- 
tain facts rote repetition, certain 
concepts rote definition with il- 
lustration two. 


Bent Twigs Start With 


Perhaps word should said 
against assuming that the college stu- 
dent’s attitude and mode thinking 
are due entirely experience with 
classes the university college it- 
self. Some the teachers the 
larger urban high schools cities sup- 
plying our own university with large 
percentage its students, assure 
expected view the high school 
training these students. The typi- 
form examination our high 
schools the same objective type, 
with true-and-false 
choice questions. fact, was from 
the high school that the college took 
the idea such examinations. The 
student seldom trained, appears, 
draw his thinking subject, in- 
systematic form and present 
such. General essay tests and ex- 
aminations are regarded too liable 
subjective evaluation suit mod- 
ern educational system. 


something beside size classes, general method, and text, which affected 


the policy the school college whole. 


That is, the large number courses taken 


the student. Though this, too, controversial question, should emphasized that quite 
possibly not probably, the concentration given time five six three-hour and two- 
hour courses instead three five-hour courses may affect the degree which the student 
tends real cumulative thinking any given course. 
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Thinking and Intelligent Voting 


Civic Issues 


conclusion, should reémpha- 
sized that the really appalling impli- 
cations system large classes, 
lecture method, inadequate student 
preparation for class, encyclopedic 
texts courses, and objective exami- 
nations few periodic intervals, 
are those which reach out into citizen- 
ship. 

may claimed that there 
need rush matters, even the worst 
true this “teaching,” because, 
such subjects the individual 
there opportunity for the wilder 
flights guessing and speculation. 
For this reason, sometimes assert- 
ed, particular harm will come from 
any supposed excessive memorizing 
what have “bird-pecks” 
knowledge. Even where the 
edge incorrect and the generaliza- 
tions are wild, there particular 
danger. One’s management house- 
hold the carrying out one’s task 
business will not changed par- 
ticularly this part one’s educa- 
tion. That may true. the 
other hand, the effect methods used 
such subjects cannot restricted 
water-tight compartments. sug- 
gested above, the part wisdom 
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have this entire subject 
gated outside organization 
national repute. 


However this question relations 
between fields subject matter may 
determined, certainly clear 
that the situation entirely different 
when comes thinking upon 
issues and voting upon matters na- 
tional import. essential here 
that one genuinely relational think- 
ing. important here that one 
have background information, 
principles tentative principles, and 
survive, one the qualities 
which will have developed the 
ability think consistently, 
ly, and concretely, and 
terms fundamental principles and 
certain basic ideas. certainly can- 
not said that the kinds thinking 
which for one have seen these 
large introductory classes, classes 
where encyclopedic texts are used, 
classes where students are not com- 
pelled regular studying, contri- 
bute any substantial way such 
preparation. Nor they disclose, 
except the case few exceptional 
students, thoses abilities which would 
seem absolutely essential for the ra- 
tional consideration civic and pub 
issues. 


YOUTH AND THE AMERICAN HOME 


HILLYER COLLEGE, EVENING DIVISION 
ARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


growing dissatisfaction with 

our own weaknesses taking 

dangerous turn: are begin- 
ning look for upon whom 
saddle the blame for all the short- 
comings our people. This the 
procedure, course. The 
nature humanity seems include 
facility for “passing the buck.” 
love explain away our economic 
troubles vaguely blaming the “plu- 
tocrats” “big although 
not many recognize what 
mean the terms are using. 
are prone lay the charge corrup- 
tion government the feet the 
politicians; when the plain fact that 
our own laziness indifference 
good government gives the corrupt 
politician his opportunity pick the 
public purse. ordinarily fix the 
buren censure for laxity national 
morals upon the shoulders our 
young people; even though everybody 
knows that young men and women ac- 
quire most their habits behavior 
from adults imitation. 

Youth particular has become the 
seapegoat our critics these days 
international alarm. With threat 
impending war looming over us, 
are beginning examine searchingly 
our prospective defenders. gener- 
what find our examination. The 
articulate among declare that young 
people are cynical, arrogant, egocen- 
tric. few have even gone far 
accuse youth cowardice, largely 
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the evidence peace demonstra- 
tions and opposition the idea 
peace-time conscription for military 
service. 

decade ago most were will 
ing feel sorry for youth, deplore 
the lack jobs which faced it, and 
general believe that youth had 
perfect right, the depths na- 
tional depression, become 
disillusioned. Now the fear attack 
has gripped us, and desperation 
are seeking correct the bad habits 
our young people scolding them. 

The scolding process began early 
last May, when scores college 
presidents, addressing their graduat- 
ing students commencement exer- 
cises, vigorously exhorted youth 
change its ways. since then the 
tempo exhortation and critical anal- 
ysis has been stepped rapidly. 
have even come the point asking 
why the attitude youth bitter and 
cynical, why the morals youth are 
decadent. The answers 
“why’s” have been interesting, and 
here again the strategy “buck-pass- 
ing” has been indulged in. 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish, no- 
table address, passed the blame for 
youth’s deficiencies the post-war 
novelists. Their novels, argued, 
have destroyed the ideals upon which, 
until 1920, the minds youth were 
nourished. Theirs the shame for 
the decline morals, the loss our 
traditional faith religion, character 
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standards, and other social controls, 
insisted. 

recent number Harper’s 
Magazine, Mr. Mortimer Adler, 
noted educator and philosopher, took 
the issue from that point. The 
novelists, asserted Mr. Adler, have 
had such influence that claimed 
for them Mr. MacLeish. 
ists and poets are vastly over-rated 
molders public opinion, Mr. Adler 
believes. The real enemy our na- 
tional character, charges, the 
American educational system. 
have been enslaved machines and 
science, tells us. have been 
taught our universities believe 
that science can fulfill all our needs, 
that the scientific method inquiry 
answer all our questions about 
life and the universe. This belief, 
according Mr. Adler, has created 
sneering scepticism among our youth 
and has persuaded youth distrust 
the moral standards imposed 
adults. 

Mr. Adler’s arguments are most 
convincing, his logic backed im- 
mense reputation for wisdom and long 
experience with educational and philo- 
sophical problems. Yet, the final 
analysis, what course does suggest 
for follow? would have 
throw away the one implement which 
has proved most useful adding 
our physical and mental stature, the 
scientific method. would lead 
back the Middle Ages, before Fran- 
cis Bacon discovered the power ob- 
jective inquiry. The conquest dis- 
ease, the harnessing for humanity’s 
use all the earth’s resources, the tre- 
mendous rise general standards 
ments are Mr. Adler apparently 
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less importance than the fact that 
youth has allegedly developed 
cal attitude. 

But has youth really become cyni- 
the surface, there may 
considerable affirmative evidence 
support such thesis. Yet most 
recognize youth the period 
greatest emotional instability, period 
tremendous heights joy depths 
sorrow. Professor Bailey the 
University California, one the 
authorities adolescence, believes 
that youth the time life when 
men are wontedly drawn idealism 
and women romance. The Nazis 
recognize this principle, too, and 
talize upon youth’s eagerness 
lieve optimistic philosophies. 
there cynical attitude among our 
young people, not natural atti- 
tude. Any moral weakness youth 

those who danced thought- 
lessly through the false prosperity 
the 1920’s and wandered gloomily 
through the depression the 
there has come almost inevitably 
sense disillusionment and disbe 
lief. ‘That experience, however, could 
not have been produced the 
tion whether could have been attri- 
butable the adoption the scienti- 
fic method inquiry. Our individual 
economic tragedies had tendency 
break down each our own feel- 
ing personal security and reli- 
ance the economic system which 
had long sustained us. 

One result has been growing 
ingness among many turn our 
problems over our elected repre 
sentatives the government. This 


dependence the governing agencies 
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have been very careful encourage; 
since has resulted greater control 
political power those office. 
The plunge from artificial prosper- 
ity too-real depression was long 
one, and most have not yet fully 
recovered. Like sick men, have 
lost interest what done with us, 
just long things are done for us. 
have large measure lost that 
self-reliance which for three centuries 
was the distinctive mark Ameri- 
can. But has been the older gen- 
eration much the younger gener- 
ation which has given political 
and economic pressure. The young 
people, usual, are striving make 
the best bad situation. Most 
the complaints are coming from the 
rest us. 

There can little doubt, Mac- 
Leish and Adler and scores others 
are observing, that somewhere our 
moral fiber has been weakened. 
little use know this, however, un- 
less can something about it, 
unless can strengthen the frayed 
threads our national character. The 
have not very clearly told 
how this. Shall maintain 
our present attitude simply scold- 
ing youth? Shall punish our post- 
war novelists for spreading subver- 
sive ideas? Shall try eliminate 
from our classrooms 
method which guided Bacon and New- 
ton and Edison 

the writer’s opinion, there 
way strengthening our national 
tioned above. the con- 
tinuation our present policy re- 
lying more and more upon paternal- 
government for the solution 
all our problems. must put off 


our cynicism and our aspect disbe- 
lief must cure the 
wounds left economic depres- 
sion. have begun the task already, 
but not willingly. The shadow the 
war has frightened away some our 
cynicism. still expect our govern- 
ment agencies cure most our ills 
with political magic. the same 
type reasoning, conclude that 
our children can receive better care 
the school than the home. spite 
that, have available one 
agency which can recapture for all 
have lost. can immeasurably 
more. can give things have 
never had. That agency the Ameri- 
can family. 

Repeatedly the past eight ten 
years have been told that family 
life the United States has all but 
broken down. The increase di- 
vorces has been cited. Certain our 
public schools, indeed, have begun 
operate the assumption that the 
American family has failed its task 
and that the schools must now take 
over its duties. That, and not the fos- 
tering scientific attitude, the 
chief danger feared from our 
schools. 

Many so-called “progressive” schools 
are stating quite frankly that the 
teacher must now assume the place 
the parents the child’s life. Par- 
ents, they say, longer have time 
give instruction and adequate home 
care their children; modern life, 
they warn us, moves pace too 
rapid for the preservation the fam- 
ily circle. The problem raising the 
nation’s children the right way 
comes, then, the prerogative the 
schools. course, this just the 
conclusion which was reached the 
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schools Soviet Russia and National 
Socialist Germany. They, too, 
ered that the best place for the child 
the classroom, not the home. 

Has the American family really lost 
its function our social system? Un- 
fortunately, there much evidence 
leading one that conclusion. The 
rising incidence divorce, the appar- 
ent increase popularity all the 
social agencies, the appeal our do- 
mestic and juvenile courts settle 
family differences, and the tremen- 
dous growth crime among adoles- 
cents all seem betoken the disin- 
tegration the family. 

the facts presented really mark 
trend, can meet the problem 
choosing one two alternatives. 
can choose between the smallest social 
group and the largest social group. 
Either must immediately take 
steps restore the family its tra- 
ditional position importance 
republican social order; must 
relegate the task raising our chil- 
dren the Federal government. 
have already taken long strides toward 
accepting the latter choice, and 
know exactly where such course 
going take us. The perfect ex- 
amples the results that choice 
are open our inspection Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia. Whether 
wish follow their adventure 
socialistic education matter for 
decide for ourselves. But 
ought decide rather quickly. Be- 
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fore very long, the choice may out 
our hands. 

dition republican government, the 
family group must again assume 
place importance our 


Respect for parents and for older 
people general must once more 
encouraged. must cease 
amused our children’s clever 
spect for authority. must begin 
again enforce parental discipline, 

Whatever wrong with youth 
day not solely attributable the 
effects the post-war novels; nor 
it, any stretch the imagination, 
the result teaching reliance the 
method. The fault lies with 
all. are cruelly deceiving our 
selves when charge all our sins 
the account youth. Our young 
people are busy enough paying for our 
mistakes is. 

Our school system achieve 
ment which may take real 
far more effective and far more 
universal than the school system 
any country Europe. must 
not, however, expect take the 
place Mother and Father. 
must regain our self-confidence and 
our independence thought 
establishing the prestige the family. 
The key our salvation not 
ternalistic and protective governing 
group; the rehabilitation the 
most fundamental force the 
American home. 


HOW EFFECTIVE SELECTION STUDENTS 
FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
September 1938, there was in- 
augurated plan selecting stu- 
dents for admission the Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia. the opening the 
school February the same year, 
the number applicants has been 
excess our facilities. was de- 
cided attempt selection those 
showing the greatest likelihood suc- 

Every one applying was given 
written intelligence test, and inter- 
view the shop teacher the trade 
desired. Each trade teacher inter- 
viewed and assigned rating every 
candidate for admission his trade, 
using scale for superior, for 
good, for fair, for poor, and for 
very poor. Applicants for the me- 
chanical trades* were also given the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 
(Test I). 

the basis these tests and in- 
terview rating, admissions commit- 
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tee selected the students thought 
show the most promise. 


attempt was made check the 
effectiveness this selective proce- 
dure year The mark attained 
the student shop during the first 
year was used the criterion 
success. 

Although the period time covered 
admittedly brief, and the reliability 
teachers’ marks often open ques- 
tion, was felt that this criterion was 
the best available, and should offer re- 
sults some significance. The stu- 
dents the mechanical trades, appro- 
ximately 165 number, were studied. 

The comparison between the shop 
grades and intelligence quotient, 
shown below Table 

wili seen that the range the 
Q.’s for the best, average, and fail- 
ing students shop, was much the 
same. There was slight decrease 


Shop 

Range 
89-139 
G-E 87-131 
F-G 84-126 
Below 88-138 
Total 84-139 


110 111 
105 107 
103 104 
108 109 

165 


Philadelphia Mental Ability Test, Form 
E—Excellent; G—Good; F—Fair; Below F—Failing. 


Selection The Phi Delta Kappan, April, 1940. 


2The mechanical trades then offered were: 


Automotive maintenance, cabinet making, 


applied electricity, machine construction, machine design and drafting, pattern making, plumb- 


ing, printing, sheet metal, and welding. 


the making this study, more attention being given the previous school 
record the applicant, and the interview expanded. 
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median and average correspond- 
ing with decrease shop mark, ex- 
cepting for the failing students; here 
the showed unexpected rise. 
would appear from this that the in- 
telligence test score not critical 
factor predicting shop success, as- 
suming the intelligence within 
normal limits (above 90). One-half 
the time each course devoted 
related classroom subjects, such 


GRADES 


Shop 

Grades Range 
46-73 
G-E 20-73 
F-G 21-77 
Below 25-54 
Total 20-77 
Test 


mathematics, science, English, draw- 
ing, and social studies. our selec- 
arbitrary minimum, below which the 
student might find difficulty mas- 
tering the whole trade program. 

The comparison between shop marks 
and Stenquist Test Scores shown 
Table 

The best students shop showed 
comparatively small range scores; 
both the median and average were 57. 
The average groups showed wide 
ranges, and little difference between 


GRADES 


Shop 
Grades 
G-E 
F-G 
Below 
Total 
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median and average scores the 
Stenquist Test. The average score 
the failing students was points 
low the average made the excellent 
this seems significant, 
unfortunate, however, that there 
were not more cases the extreme 
groups. would interesting 
note the results obtained from study 
involving larger numbers. 

The relation between shop grades 


AND STENQUIST SCORES 


*Stenquist Scores 


165 


and interview ratings shown 
Table 

students were admitted with 
interview rating Where this rat- 
ing was received, the applicant was 
interviewed members the admis- 
sions committee. will seen that 
ratings were nearly all too high; the 
ratings received the students who 
later failed shop were not much be- 
low those who did the best work 
shop. However, three times many 
students who received the best marks 
shop received interview rating 


AND INTERVIEW RATINGS 


Interview Ratings 


Total 
165 
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those who failed. the 
interviewers had some small power 
The procedure used 
interviewing was question the 
applicant his health, age, weight, 
address and the like, noting the infor- 
mation mimeographed sheet, to- 
gether with the rating. The inter- 
viewer used such other questioning 
thought necessary enable him 
evaluate the applicant. Recently there 
has been developed more complete 
interview sheet which the applicant 
questioned such features hob- 
bies, part-time work, subjects liked 
disliked, and past scholastic and at- 
tendance records. would inter- 
esting see whether the ratings made 


from years for the best students 
shop, for the poorest. There 
ages between the extreme groups. 
though the differences are slight, some 
small objective support may drawn 
for the view many educators the 
vocational field that entry into special- 
ized trade preparation should not 
made too early. Not only aptitude, 
but measure physical and emo- 
tional maturity important for 
cessful trade mastery. 

tical study large group trade 
school students suggests that boys en- 
tering and years age are 
the best prospects when shop teachers’ 


GRADES AND AGE 


Shop Age 
Grades Range 

G-E 
F-G 14-20 
Below 
Total 


with the aid this new form result 
closer statistical relations later 
success. 

The interview nevertheless seems 
serve necessary purpose revealing 
personality traits and physical charac- 
teristics which may equally im- 
portant trade success factors 
which can determined objective 
tests. 

The comparison between shop grades 
and age shown Table IV. 

The ranges are seen great for 
all groups. The median age varies 

Joseph W., “Predicting Trade 


Distribution 


17% 
16% 
16— 

177 


marks are used the criterion 
trade school success. 


Part 


About fifty students mechanical 
trades the honor roll during the 
1940 spring term were compared with 
group “failing” The 
comparisons were for Q., Stenquist 
test scores, and attendance. 

The results are shown Table 


There little difference between 
the two groups with respect intelli- 
gence Stenquist test scores. Sur- 


School Pittsburgh Schools, Vol. XI, 


May-June, 1937, No. 5—(Doctoral dissertation University Pittsburg). 


Considered are students who have done unsatisfactory work more than 
ten out total forty scheduled periods. 
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prisingly, the average the fail- 
ing students slightly higher than 
that the honor students. 

must noted that the students 
here are being compared for their suc- 
cess the entire school program, re- 
lated work well the work the 
shop. would interesting find 
how closely the success students 
shop correlates with success related 
work. study which shop marks 
were compared with the combined 
grades obtained mathematics and 
science, showed high degree cor- 
relation. Shop marks might also 
compared with subjects which are not 
closely related, such social stud- 
ies and English. 
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The chief purpose present 
ing this study stimulate more 
numerous and detailed investigations 
along similar lines. The majority 
studies now available the field 
vocational education are meager and 
conflicting, mainly because the 
tempt draw unwarranted inferences 
from incomplete and often 
data obtained without adequate con- 
trols. 

With the increase vocational 
teacher training colleges, 
larly the form graduate degrees 
permitting majors vocational ed- 
ucation, many these problems can 
worked out the form accept- 


HONOR ROLL AND FAILING STUDENTS 


Honor Students 


Failing Students 


Range Average No.cases Range Average No. cases 


Stenquist Scores 20-76 46.2 20-70 45.7 
Days absence 

per term 12.7 


significance the fact that the 
failing students averaged over twice 
many absences per term the 
honor students. interpretation 
this difficult. may reflect any 
combination the following other 
factors: health, emotional adjustment, 
interest, economic condition, adjust- 
ment school, home conditions. 
would value investigate the 
causes absence, order shed 
some light its influence school 
has been subjective ob- 
servation that students with 
ground irregular attendance usually 
are poor risks for selection voca- 
tional schools. 


able theses. important that the 
theses made generally available 
being published periodicals 
where. 

Despite the limited validity the 
present group mechanical aptitude 
tests, many more studies ought 
made, comparing the success stu- 
dents tests with success various 
aspects vocational school work, 
well with later success the trade. 


Comparisons between previous 
school records and success 
tional school need made, order 
determine what factors are most 
value prediction. Many thorough 


studies different schools and various 
parts the country would value. 
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Too much concern need not felt for 
originality approach and result 
these studies. fact, the findings 
would more significance for pur- 
poses comparison they were con- 
ducted similar manner. 

The problem developing new 
group general mechanical aptitude 
tests, and possibly aptitude tests for 
specific trades, remains. The few 
tests now available are clearly inade- 
quate, although some improvement 
may result from revisions them. 

Some investigators believe that the 
only approach left along the lines 
individual tests. public schools, 
however, group tests are often the only 
possible instruments. Engineering 
schools and academic institutions are 
making progress selecting students 
with the aid group tests. 

Although the construction me- 
chanical aptitude tests more difficult 
than tests abstract intelligence, 
would seem that yet too early 
the history vocational education 
abandon the attempt without more re- 
search. any case, the task con- 
structing standardized tests this 
field should left the researcher 
who well grounded statistical and 
testing procedures, preferably with ex- 
perience in, and knowledge of, me- 
chanical trades. 


Group instruments for the mea- 
surement interests, temperament, 
emotional stability, and other person- 
ality traits still are needed. This need 
has existed for long time, and some 
despair felt its ever being met. 
Aptitudes which have been measured 
often fail develop because the in- 
fluence adverse personality factors. 

The measurement and direction 
human motivation remains one 
the oldest and greatest difficulties 
the entire field education. 


note that selection vocational 
schools may considered being 
closely associated with guidance. Un- 
like the selection practiced employ- 
ers, that exercised schools di- 
rected toward the benefit the stu- 
dents, individually and group. 

The American educational system 
committed the responsibility 
aiding the individual discover his 
aptitudes and find vocation which 
can success. Even when voca- 
tonal facilities increase, much what 
now termed selection must continue 
function. This necessary, both 


for educational efficiency, and in- 
sure the welfare the individual and 
society. 


THE SCHOOL SECRETARY SPEAKS FOR HERSELF 


Mary Sanrorp 
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member the vast army 
school secretaries should like 
speak their behalf 

answer the article “Secretaries Are 
School Interpreters” Lee Thurs- 
ton, Professor Education, Univer- 
sity Pittsburgh, which 
lished the November, 1940, issue 

While the school secretary opens 
and dozens books, maga- 
zines, and other pieces literature, 
and while she may even assigned 
the dubious duty reading them and 
checking items which might par- 
ticular interest and value the ad- 
ministrator whom she serves, sel- 
dom her privilege read article 
which deals with her own field en- 
deavor. When long last one does 
appear, alas! only indictment. 
Now, surely this not conducive 
the very best feeling the part 
any type worker. 

Professor Thurston for honestly ex- 
pressing his opinions. The circum- 
stances which provoked his article are 
naturally unknown me. Perhaps 
was “smarting under the sting” 
“baleful glance” which indicated that 
some secretary whom had 
proached felt that was “wasting her 
valuable time”; perhaps Professor 
Thurston has not travelled exten- 
sively Professor Education 
should travel and has not met 
many school secretaries should 
have met; or, one might possibly sus- 


pect that here involved the ancient 
and honorable prerogative all 
fessors—to absent-minded, and that 
the remembrance pleasant and help- 
ful secretaries has met has merely 
drifted into the stratosphere that 
dream-world which professors inhabit, 
leaving only the isolated horrible ex- 
amples indelibly impressed upon his 
sensitive soul. This unfortunate, 
for Professor Thurston apparently 
“ain’t seen nothin’ yet” the line 
school secretaries. For his enlighten- 
ment the following statements are 
they are beneath his notice, 
they may catch the eye some 
ful secretary—perhaps even his own! 
useless deny that there are 
school secretaries who do, varying 
degrees, fit Professor Thurston’s de- 
scription. They would, however, 
the same wherever they were situated. 
Similarly there are tradesmen, law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, and even pro 
fessors who are with person- 
ality traits akin those which have 
exasperated Professor Thurston. 
would indeed ideal all school em- 
ployees, and indeed all employees 
every business and profession, might 
approximate the “jewel without price” 
which touchingly described the 
last paragraph his article. How- 
ever, are not perfect, none 
absolutely consistent (unless are 
dead), and everyone fallible. 
According Professor Thurston 
“there probably one, not 
ing the Superintendent himself, who 
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can moment’s contact with visi- 
tor more make mar under- 
standing than the school secretary.” 
Realization this responsibility 
should make school secretary swell 
with pride, and might were 
not for the fact that for payroll pur- 
poses the “secretary” becomes merely 
clerk, and the importance 
interpreter” shrinks insig- 
nificance when viewed from the angle 
the salary schedule. 


The caliber and morale the cleri- 
staff any school system depends 
great extent upon the methods 
which are used the persons who are 
charged with the duty selecting the 
staff. many school systems cleri- 
workers are chosen from the files 
recent graduates the local high 
school. They are hand-picked from 
the ranks those with good school 
records and with the recommenda- 
tions their principal, counselor, 
and teachers. This probably fair 
method which select clerical 
workers, since not usually diffi- 
for young and intelligent girl 
adapt herself the work, and 
grow with the job. Such em- 
ployee not secretary although she 
may develop into one times goes 
and her value the system recog- 
nized. However, promotion may not 
rapid since school secretaries who 
are worthy classification “jewels 
without frequently appear 
have corner good health and stay- 
ing powers. Also, while the “jewel” 
spending the evening proofreading 
her boss’s latest magazine article, 
checking replies from “the boys” 
his “pep letter” concerning his class 
recording the marks 
the term papers his class the local 
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teachers’ college, her younger, less- 
burdened colleagues, who are the 
lower rungs the promotional ladder, 
may step off into the waiting arms 
boy friends who have other criteria for 
evaluating “jewels without price.” 
Now, surely person not con- 
demned for loyalty and faithfulness, 
but disheartening younger 
clerks feel that they have such 
limited opportunity advance. 

Beginning salaries are low the 
field clerical work, and while the 
school department demands the cream 
its local high school crop, usu- 
ally offers stipend which lower 
than even young beginning worker 
should expect. argued that this 
salary, the case school clerk, 
for ten months only and that dur- 
ing the summer months she free 
other work. This may true, yet 
part-time work has not been easy 
find during the past several years, and 
many employers have felt that they 
had such work should given 
girls who were capable but who had 
jobs all. (Another argument 
caculated lull sleep resentment 
inadequate remuneration the one 
about “the opportunity which school 
secretaries have work atmos- 
phere culture and refinement and 
meet such nice 

Too often clerical secretarial po- 
sitions schools have become 
the dumping ground for overage po- 
friends” who could never fit any- 
where else and who would tolerated 
only group professional people. 

Often teachers who have not been 
successful, who have developed han- 
dicaps which render them undesirable 
for the classroom, whose health has 


— 
— 
— 
if 
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become impaired, are placed cleri- 
cal positions rather than subject 
them dismissal under embarrassing 
circumstances. This may suc- 
cessful solution very distressing 
problem for the administration, but 
the gratitude the recipient such 
“adjustment” may overshadowed 
her humiliation and resentment. 
difficult for person who situ- 
ated forget that she had been des- 
tined for greater things, and the too 
obvious efforts well-intentioned fel- 
low-workers smooth the way may ac- 
tually add her discomfort. jus- 
tice several girls acquaint- 
ance, some whom value close 
friends, appreciate the fact that 
possible make successful adjust- 
ment this kind, but something 
think about. 

Principals and other administrators 
are often overburdened and endea- 
voring lighten their administrative 
loads may delegate the clerical staff 
some duties which they themselves 
ought perform and which they 
would perform they had adequate 
assistance. should not the re- 
sponsibility young, inexperienced 
clerical worker interview parents 
and meet important visitors 
the case some schools. With public 
relations holding the spotlight seems 
important that there should 
every school which large enough 
require clerical service, school secre- 
tary whose judgment, personality, and 
emotional stability are such that she 
can deal intelligently with practically 
any emergency,—a person who, while 
upholding the regulations which she 
knows must prevail, yet leaves pupils, 
parents, teachers, visitors, and the 
principal agreeable frame 


mind. Such secretary would indeed 
jewel” and her “price,” 
ary, should commensurate with the 
importance her work. 

the case the cashier (has 
anything with school secretarial 
positions,) which was cited Profes- 
sor Thurston’s article, which the 
executive roundly scolded the cashier, 
then angrily dismissed her, and finaliy 
told her return the following Mon- 
day, the fact which impresses the 
reader that the executive lost both 
his temper and his dignity. 
that instance which the 
tive dealt with the cashier with more 
firmness, but less explosively, would 
have carried more weight. 
inescapable truth that there are many 
both industry and 
education who have not the ability 
train and much less 
subordinates. 

The secretary’s desk certainly 
place for “shrew” Professor 
Thurston has aptly said, and 
also place for “hostess.” 
the callers well the mail, and her 
value her employer increases 
portion the time she able save 
him. Therefore, time spent gentle 
but disguised persuasion with visitors 
who have legitimate urgent busi- 
ness that requires the time the 
ministrator time well spent, 
cially the secretary successful 
creating the impression that the visi- 
tor was fortunate meet such 
telligent and pleasant person rather 
than wait for hurried interview 
with someone “higher up.” However, 


where pleasant, agreeable, and 
cious public relations leave off and 
tertaining and time-consuming 
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begin, precisely where 
secretary must draw fine line dis- 
tinction. The general public should 
also differentiate between the two. 
The book salesman, for instance, who 
believes that well “get the 
right side” the secretary order 
successfully invade the inner sanc- 
tum the administrator’s office, may 
merely boring her while adding 
fuel the flames the wrath 
irate taxpayer who has only half 
hour for lunch and has come in- 
quire about the note which Johnnie 
brought home. 

not believe that there are many 
school secretaries who receive people 
according their station life. 
not possible, course, for 
speak with assurance conditions 
other places, but the city where 
employed sure that this 
not factor the reception visi- 
tors. over-dressed, snobbish 
woman demands appointment, 
really contrary human nature for 
secretary feel that she must fawn 
over such person even though the 
office permeated with the social posi- 
tion which she exudes. believe that 
anyone would much prefer help 
dreary little woman who has strayed 
into the wrong office her way 
seek work cleaner. for one, 
would willingly cater her, and so, 
believe, would all colleagues. 

Two other instances which were 
cited Professor Thurston seem 
require attention. The representative 
foundation, who was unavoidably 
detained and arrived just five 
could not any time have 
been far from telephone other 
means communication. would 
have been considerate the Dean 


have notified him his secretary 
the delay. This does not excuse the 
girl, but would least have pro- 
vided example courtesy. 

Also, even Caesar with his amazing 
ability dictate seven letters once, 
could probably not have competed 
with persistently jangling telephone. 
Professor Thurston knows sec- 
retary (who not deaf), who can com- 
placently sit composing letter while 
allowing the telephone “ring and 
ring,” wish would send her 
name and address. Or, perhaps 
the interest science, should re- 
port the case the American Medical 
Association. 


The school secretary does occupy 
position responsibilty. She knows 
many the children name, ac- 
quainted with their interests and their 
problems, she knows many the par- 
ents, and “school interpreter” 
visitors; while supervisors, for in- 
stance, deal for the most part with 
principals and teachers, and seldom 
ever know individual children their 
parents. Why then, that 
many schools and school administra- 
tion offices there caste system 
Clerks are frequently made feel in- 
ferior, and kindnesses often assume 
the aspects patronage which most 
girls deeply resent. supervisors and 
others who take patronizing attitude 
toward the members the clerical 
staff, would condescend genuinely 
try know them better, they might 
feel quite abashed. Many these 
girls are studying outside office 
hours; many are talented music, 
drawing, and dramatics; they enjoy 
good books, plays, and concerts; and 
they are often engaged church and 
club work. They are, group, 
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alive, social, and cultured, not men- 
tion the fact (which might carry great- 
weight with some supervisors) that 
many them could compete success- 
fully with, not surpass, their supe- 
riors game contract. 

Perhaps before bringing this article 
close, should cite instances 
illustrate contention that Profes- 
sor Thurston mistaken. would, 
however, impossible include 
such recital even fraction the 
stories which should told. There 
are countless unsung heroines school 
offices faithfully performing their du- 
ties day after day, working long 
hours, carrying heavy schedules, turn- 
ing out neat and accurate work an- 
tiquated office machines which would 
teachers secretarial schools 
high school commercial departments, 
and who are being rewarded sala- 


ries which fair labor legislation for- 
bids employers pay clerks 
partment stores workers facto- 
ries, and which would not accept- 
able street sweepers and garbage 
collectors. The miracle is, Professor 
Thurston, that there are many ami- 
able and intelligent girls who are 
willing subject themselves the cir- 
cumstances which prevail rather gen- 
erally school office positions. 

May say that bear Professor 
Thurston ill will. think that 
might even like him, and know that 
would enjoy having opportunity 
making such sweeping denunciation. 
However, have become smug, 
churlish, crabbid, touchy, just stale, 
welcome this jolt. school 
retaries take it,” and, you can 
see, can also “dish out.” 


SMILE 


smile costs nothing. 


without making poorer those who give. 


enriches those who receive, 


takes but 


moment, but the memory lasts forever. 


GROWING RELIGION 


COUNSELOR RELIGIOUS BDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN 


HREE generations, grandfather, 

father, son, marching abreast, 

move ponderously along roman- 
way. The march seems romantic 
because the goal chosen pro- 
ceed, not imposed before 
start. The way seems ponderous be- 
cause Many persons with varying 
experience and opinions and desires 
and impulses plod together, block- 
ing here, thwarting there, condition- 
ing each other every turn. 

These two aspects our growth, 
the ponderous aspect and the roman- 
tie aspect, have direct bearing upon 
the subject today. They are condi- 
tions within which must educate 
this third generation, our youth. 

“No greater task rests upon the sec- 
ondary school than help its pupils 
find their God.” reads portion 
the set objectives adopted the 
National Educational Association 
1928. “Man pleads for better 
knowledge (1) himself, (2) na- 
ture, and (3) organized society. 
(4) hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness.” this fourth objec- 
tive, which the subject our dis- 
today, the report said, “The 
soul reaches out for un- 
derstanding itself and the universe 
and find its place labor and rest. 
partial view suffices. Only the 
view whole will make possible 
interpret the meaning day day 
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Theories Adolescence 


Three approaches this subject en- 
rich thinking. 

Stanley Hall set down ten definite 
characteristics, perhaps thereby over- 
emphasizing the period itself: Intro- 
spection; quickening the imagina- 
tion; self-criticism; individuality and 
assertiveness imitation; dramatic role 
its height; absurdities becoming 
couspicuous; changing the voice; 
infatuation and love affairs; emo- 
tional and intellectual 
tuation energy. 


However, focusing attention upon 
those facts alone run the danger 
breaking the continuity between 
the previous teachings and the new 
period. For the leader art, friend- 
ship, religion the emphasis Hall 
exceedingly useful. 

II. The second source data 
about adolescence brought our 
attention social psychology. One 
writer says this period, “There are 
two levels within the same life, two 
opposing directions desires, both 
grounded the instincts.” Sociology 
insists that where maladjustment 
pronounced the healthy adolescent, 
due the social situation. Since 
social norms and structures evolve 
more slowly than activity and inven- 
tion, maladjustment almost certain. 
This tension awakens the imagination 
and should result. Appar- 
ently this lag the same persons 


; 
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society. Dynamic will run far 
ahead structure. For example, 
when old habits are longer 
quate they break down long before the 
new habits can learned. 
ity sets in. Marion Van Water adds: 
“Adults confuse our youth—the dress, 
the habits, the activities, and the 
moods youth are copied adults 
today—so that the value youth ap- 
pears have exaggerated signifi- 
social life and the young 
have recognized and accepted goals 
maturity which they may follow.” 
Likewise, necessary for re- 
member that civilization imposes re- 
straint one hand, and increases 
stimulation the individual and the 
group, the other. 

George Albert Coe says, “We the 
older generation are losing our im- 
pressiveness with the young. Our 
blunders and our inefficiencies are 
coming more and more noticed. 
Youth knows more about unsatisfac- 
tory conditions our world than did 
the young other generations.” The 
sociological emphasis rests the uneasi- 
ness adolescence not upon the 
changing physique the person but 
the changing idealisms and the 
retarded social forms. thus put- 
ting the tension which youth must 
overcome out there society well 
within the person gain new 
light our teaching problem. 

The third source aid 
shall style the Religious Education 
approach 

paragraph from one the pam- 
known the “Christian 
Quest,” Pamphlet Number gives 
point view: 

“Boys and girls and young people 
are interested themselves. They 
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like talk about themselves, They 
will discuss their own problems 
length and detail. They are inter 
ested self-analysis charts, rating 
seales, records, marks attainment, 
grades advancement, and achieve 
ment itself. They dream them- 
selves taking important roles life, 
They often people the imaginary 
ture with their admirers.” 

This theory moves over the ideal- 
istic position. One professor 
ligious Education says, “The religious 
leader knows the influences the 
cial group the development per- 
sonality and character. him the 
self largely social product through 
the interaction the potential self 
with other selves. The growing per- 
son, particularly the youth, becomes 
aware himself individual and 
develops sense the content and 
the limitations his own personality. 
The religious community stands for 
way life.” 

The boy the girl reaching youth- 
hood has gained the necessary Taw 
materials which can think and 
has within his body charter which 
his basis for making decisions for 
himself. therefore only becom- 
ing aware the community interest, 
community attitude, community 
jective, which existed about him all 
along. Education says: 
Adolescence awareness. 

Very generally those who hold 
this appraisal the high school peri- 
accept the theory that every 
ism impelled move toward its 
own completeness. 


this phase idealism. The the 
ory insists that there motive 
life persistent this hunger for 
pointed out that 


fulfillment. 
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they see the law completeness oper- 
ating life and being explained 
discoveries and achievements 
physiology, psychology, morality, and 
religion. They would agree with Pro- 
fessor Hadfield who says: “In 
physiology call this completeness 
ligion, holiness; psychology 
shall call self-realization.” an- 
other place Professor Hadfield says, 
“In thoroughly realized self there 
will conflict purpose, com- 
plexes, repressions, but the harmo- 
nious expressions all the vital 
for common purpose and 
end,” thus centering attention upon 
the goal. sees religion achieve- 
ment. 

While the Religious Education the- 
ory stated makes use social atti- 
tudes being powerful factors 
termining the character the indivi- 
and accepts the findings phys- 
iology the growing person, never- 
theless Religious Education seeks 
release, free the life the living 
God the soul man. The more 
courageous thinkers line with this 
theory interpret the awareness so- 
cial relations, the eagerness un- 
derstood, the desire for identity with 
the age groups, prayer for fulfillment 
and sense solidarity interpre- 
tive reality. Consistent with this 
interpretation they would quote, “This 
life eternal that they should know 
Thee, the only true God.” 


Entry into outhhood 


Let turn from the characteristics 
proposals for training. Practically 
all the tribes recognized the strength 
the childhood bond’ and likewise 
recognized the demand that youth 


freed from it. Such society, for the 
purpose that emancipation and 
insure victorious thrill 
tion with the boy’s entry into youth- 
hood, severed that childhood bond 
forcibly. that case the boy the 
rule woman was forever broken. 
many instances could never 
again much look upon his 
mother. The aim for this period, his- 
torically, (1) has been cut youth 
off from childhood, (2) and the 
same time insure his willingness 
elect adult relations. That is, entry 
into adulthood dramatized itself 
make definite the former period 
separation from the dependence 
childhood and make definite the 
youth’s initiation challenging the 
youth assume the responsibility 
man within the tribe, family, 
church. The ceremonies 
for youthhood included or- 
deal which the young man entered 
into responsibilities. The Indian 
tribe, the exploits the young Spar- 
tan and the feats aspiring Knights 
later date, illustrate the relation 
earlier civilization this period 
youthhood. 

These have great value the his- 
tory the race: 

(1) They reveal that three ele- 
ments developed together, (a) dra- 
matie physical changes, (b) religion 
for the individual, and (c) assuming 
status within the group. (2) These 
ceremonies idealized the hard life 
the adult and awakened the kindred 
sense obligations the youth. 
There were rights connected with all 
these events. Broadly speaking, 
sex consciousness prominent this 
tribal religion even some the 
most highly developed forms. The 
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priest became the keeper the sacred 
elements and the master occasions 
which the tribe gave its sanction. 
These ceremonies dramatized the new 
manhood the youth and gave evi- 
dence the solidarity which the 
youth needs satisfy the romantic. 
zen’s responsibilities. They gave play 
his imagination and prowess for his 
strength time when his sense 
importance and his desire perform 
were their height. 

parochial education observe 
similar customs. Throughout the his- 
tory the Christian Church, 
picturesque ceremony attention given 
the junior groups the priest; 
journeys the altar; daily devotions 
weekly marches great choruses; 
regular visits certain stations the 
Cross; culminating confirmation 
and first communion, constitute 
teaching device vast importance 
the children each generation 
they become youths. 


this point our communities 
American life are but efforts 
making society. yet but half 
function. Home, school, church, econo- 
mic agencies and guilds 
above all other social duties, should 
promote life. Pageantry, pilgrimages, 
bands, games, celebrations, dramas 
and sacred ceremony should used 
fuse youth into whole, lift the 
imagination our future leaders and 
spiritualize society. If, during one 
generation thirty years given com- 
munity could into youth- 
hood those who reach puberty each 
year, and condition them for the city 
beautiful the Kingdom God 
earth the ideal commu- 
nity could transform its social map, 
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erase delinquency, reduce crime 
minimum and slow every 
ing evil shipped influences from 
without. Youth are plastic for 
open victims for vice this high 
school period. 

But there are other features. 
ligion also the creator values, 
The church must looked upon 
evolving group—a society, sensitive 
differences spiritual things, 
ful eliminating the temporary while 
passes the next generation the 
primary principles. 


The Functional View 


Turning our modern life and 
education, discover cluster 
live religious issues the zone 
terest education. Two distinct types 
now engage us: (1) 
transmissive type, and (2) the erea- 
tive type. Our initial task parents 
and teachers dealing with adolescent 
youth not place more facts before 
youth. Skill impressing upon 
youth the inherited learning, valuable 
such knowledge transmission may 
be, not first. Our most urgent task 
develop ability discover within 
youth and within youth groups their 
own native longings and capacities. 


The very word education means 
lead out—to call forth. be-cer 
tain, some grasp knowledge nee 
essary either these types edu- 
cation. But for the most part the 
methods religion,—due the 
worked the traditional aspects reli- 
gion and neglected the explorative 
pects our common spiritual 
ences. first task parents and 
terest, follow the native enthusi- 
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asm, weigh with youth the issues in- 
various possible choices, 
consider with them the possible lines 
action, and social study, practi- 
cal methods, comparison values 
several things which can best 
treated the language the play- 
ground. Bear mind, however, that 
not talking about athletics, nor 
play, nor recreation, nor games, nor 
hour off. now talking about 
enrichment the spirit, the develop- 
ment the appreciation God, the 
understanding personal responsi- 
bility. use the terms common 
teamwork because they convey the 
meaning creative education the 
field the spirit and carry with them 
the mood essential spiritual quick- 
ening. 

Let presuppose that any one 
who has teaching ability 
adviser for high school group. 
were studying government, the pro- 
ject might glance the city coun- 
cil determine why America 
have moved away from the town meet- 
the field engineering, the project 
might take bridge the pro- 
cess construction, where would 
first ask about the problems the en- 
gineer, the financing, the hiring the 
workers, But the same principles 
would run through the project. 
reality, projects government pro- 
jects engineering could used 
demonstrate our point the field 
religion, for religion functions all 
life and the religiousness our 
conduct the important thing—even 
more important, some would say, than 
the institution which carries along all 
these values the doctrine which em- 
bodies former sacred attainments. 


think religiously, things 
religiously, associate religiously 
the essential objective look 
toward the future with youth. How- 
ever, here project which was re- 
cently used religious teaching, 
“Why the Church and many worship- 
ping?” The adviser assembled his 
high school students. Roman Cath- 
church was visited. Prepared 
consecration and delicate courtesy, 
they went reverently worship and 
appreciate the Then Pro- 
testant worship was entered simi- 
lar fashion. They listed the differ- 
and set out discover why the 
Mass, the beautiful ceremony, and the 
central altar the one case; the 
other the sermon, the responses, the 
introductory music. Saints, Debates 
and Beliefs were studied. Even Aes- 
were touched upon. 

Now any one such projects, 
there are several elements 
teaching religion connection with 
the situation. come team 
the game. work out Chris- 
tian basis the rules which the game 
project will played. draw 
upon the experience and the skill 
the coach and others who played be- 
fore joined this game. risk 
something the adventure and are 
willing take the consequences. 
abandon ourselves the project with 
will win fairly, can, lose 
frankly, must. agree that 
whatever the results will report 
faithfully the parent group, which 
may the home, the church, the 
school, youth club, class the 
church school, community. 
Starting such adventure the 
spirit good fellowship,—a fellow- 
ship which seek God’s blessings, 
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the companionship Jesus and crave 
holy are once the 
presence many values, some 
which should rise religion, none 
which can divorced from the cul- 
tural realm which call spiritual. 
such process sharing experi- 
ence youth come know wholes, 
get perspective and weigh values. 

the process satisfies the mind and 
grips the emotions, will enrich the 
group and have enduring worth. 


Basic Theory 


Religious Education going 
where persons are increasing abil- 
ity and readiness interpret and con- 
trol experience the terms their 


ideals. Prayer, love, loyalty and 


ship are achieved, not given. 
America think for the future 
will have learn accept the 
symbols dear various neighbors and 
all cost make religion function for 
all. The problem how adopt 
spiritual ends and use variety 
means move toward those ends. 
For one family the idea will best 
when stated terms the 
Mosaic Law the ethics ancient 
prophets. For another, the Church 
and the Cross will win allegiance and 
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condition behavior. Another family 
similar idealism will use the sacred 
scripture medium. For others 
Jesus, his spirit and perhaps his 
sion will stand the most 
symbol. method must found 
which such parallel groups may aid 
each other and honest acceptation 
“codperation without compromise” 
must developed. cannot 
spiritual struggle against evils and im- 
not personal only—but must 
cial, also. rises social 
above petty issues. God 
self-sacrifice. 

ritual and social world 
circles trust and love with family 
and friends the very center, school 
and playground quite warm and 
friendly just next wider 
Church and community 
thus leading them fondly forth man- 
hood and career they sense God 
watchful and immanent the whole 
creation which they are humble 
but significant part, then they will 
have status and useful. teach 
foster religion among youth 
high school age. 


CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM REVISION 


PROFESSOR EDUCATION 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 


URRICULUM 

function dynamic societies. 

For static societies curriculum 
revisions are unnecessary. Our soci- 
ety far from static one. are 
undergoing and have undergone cru- 
cial changes within recent years which 
warrant continuous revisions. 


Since 1929 have seen our social 
and economic structure, built -upon 
archaic theories the past, crumble; 
and, realize that must have been 
upon sand instead solid 
rock. The mounting public debt, the 
changing conception money, the in- 
creasing army unemployed, the 
increasing use machine power, the 
increasing amount leisure time are 
evidence needed new social and 
economic educational theory. When 
see increase major and minor 
crimes, racketeers, gangsters, immor- 
ality, drinking, gambling, divorce, dis- 
respect for family traditions and laws 
among children and its counterpart 
disrespect for law and order among 
adults feel that maybe after all 
have understressed some vital points 
our curriculum. Changing social 
order demands changing schools and 
their curriculums. are driven 
from one curriculum study another, 
from one major research another, 
from one curriculum its revision 
discard our attempts adapt our 
school changing conditions. The 
first major problem facing the curric- 
ulum convince the 
rank and file teachers and patrons 
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that society has changed recent 
years, that these changes have been 
fundamental and 
able, and that our hope lies funda- 
mental changes complete revisions 
the curriculums our schools. 

The remainder the problems 
face are more intimate nature. 
The question had been seriously raised 
whether Americans are still 
ingly find clear-cut ma- 
jority enough issues elect men 
public office. One might ardently 
defend Roosevelt and still disagree 
with his prohibition stand, money leg- 
islation, A.A.A., N.R.A., Supreme 
Court. Another might admire the 
sincerity Hoover and his faith 
the individual and yet accuse him 
laissez faire policy the early days 
the depression. Without entering 
into political arguments merely 
attempting show that instead ma- 
jority rule have America coal- 
ition government organized minor- 
ities. 

organization may become either 
selfish its objectives narrow 
its point view. This narrowness 
will frequently develop into intoler- 
ance. Organized people and subject- 
matter tend become reactionary and 
unless firmly and tactfully handled 
they create reactionary curriculums. 
“One hundred percenters” would not 
have been Revolutionists 1775. 
This finds its counterpart teachers 
who are staunch defenders the 
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status quo subject-matter curricu- 
lums. One man recently said relative 
curriculum revision his state 
that, have reached the stage 
our revision program where each de- 
partment and its personnel are sit- 
ting with loaded and cocked gun 
ready keep ail other departments 
from encrouching upon its domain.” 
Such stand can hardly defended 
professionally minded men and 
women. The schools were developed 
not for social, religious, political 
doctrine; not for parents, churchmen, 
politicians, teachers; not for the 
propagation any particular philos- 
ophy group needs; unless that 
group the children each succeed- 
ing generation America. Much 
our trouble would disappear 
should keep “little child among us.” 
The center gravity school 
the child. All real activities revolve 
about him. 


Our next big problem reality 
group smaller problems, e., con- 
troversial issues upon which have 
only partial knowledge. the allot- 
ted space one can more than 
enumerate these problems. dis- 
these separately and fully would 
require volumes. few the More 
challenging curriculum problems are: 

proper balance between local, 
state, and federal control education. 

proper balance between indi- 
vidual and social needs. 

adequate curriculum for 
moral and spiritual needs, which 
not mean sectarian church 
education. Our forefathers wisely 
separated the church and state but 
this does not mean separation 
spiritual and material education. 

The proper balance between 
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factual and rational educational 

The proper balance between 
and co-curricular 

proper balance between 
and out school activities. 

proper correlation and inte 
gration subject matter either 
subjects activities. 

proper balance between the 
time consumed school and other 
agencies that contact the child. 

The proper balance between the 
ideals the past and the need for 
future change. 

10. proper balance between the 
racial and sectional needs. 

This list might greatly 
and serves only emphasize the faet 
lems intimately connected with the 
child’s development challenging our at- 
tention. The answers deduce for 
them will materially affect the 
our school. Their final 
answers are contingent upon objective 
data which are woefully 
Nothing but Christian 
sional charity will enable those 
ing with curriculum revision come 
through with anything like 
able course study. 

What may the committees reason- 
ably hope accomplish? (1) They 
might take cognizance the fact that 
the child integrated whole whieh 
demands sanely developed program 
activities designed aid mental, 
social, physical, emotional and spi- 
ritual growth. (2) They might 
ize that balanced growth program 
can only result from balanced time 
schedule which time 
left for the play life, home duties, 
vate lessons the fine arts home, 
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and the wise use the radio and thea- 
ter. (3) might determine the 
amount time the school can claim 
and insist that teachers remain with- 
these limits. (4) They might de- 
termine the extent reasonable inte- 
gration subjects. (5) They might 
provide adequate time for the child 
develop his hobbies and the things 
which wants simply because 
wants them. How will pupils 
ever develop into men and women ¢a- 
pable initiating their own activities 
keep them walking the 
crutches made for them? (6) And 
finally they might hope accomplish 
interest among our stagnating group 
teachers. tend sink into 
spirit complacency and smugness 


deadening professional growth and 
stifling child growth. Even the best 
teachers profit from activity re- 
vision program. The poorer ones are 
compelled adapt themselves the 
changes which are part, least, 
revival their professional freshness. 

changing social order. are faced 
with stagnating teacher group which 
must revived. are cognizant 
antiquated and inadequate 
lum which needs revision. hoped 
that present curriculum studies may 
solve these problems temporarily for 
us. must not hope for more than 
temporary solution. Social progress 
has never recognized man made 
schemes education for any great 
length time. 


SERIES CURRICULUM UNITS ANNOUNCED 


The University Oregon Curriculum Laboratory 
publishing series Curriculum units for use elemen- 


tary and secondary schools. 


The most recent bulletins 


this series are: Aventure Puck, (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, No. 25, Robin Hood, (No. 26, Brazil: 
Opportunity, No. 27, Bread, second 
grade unit—No. 25c); Pets, first grade unit—No. 
Clothing, third grade unit—No. 10, 20c); 
Local and Pioneer History, fourth grade unit—No. 14, 
and Interdependence Plant and Animal Life 
high school science unit—No. 12, 30c). 


Each unit contains overview, suggested approaches, 
research activities, pupil and teacher references, evalua- 
tion techniques, correlations, and other teaching aids. They 
may secured from the University Cooperative Store, 


Eugene, Oregon. 


ri- 


THE GOURMET HOME ECONOMICS 
Frank 
BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


has always seemed that col- 
lege home economics courses were 
too lacking background and that 

the most successful workers the 
home economics kingdom 
who wait for graduate work prepare 
themselves for their field. short 
the graduate Wellesley Vassar 
who does graduate work Simmons 
student who has had much home eco- 
nomics high school the exclusion 
more liberal elements, who has had 
additional home economics under- 
graduate college and still more the 
graduate school. She may sure 
position immediately graduation 
but the college graduate needs look 
ten and twenty years ahead get 
real grip her life work. This the- 
ory rarely expounded, convinced 
are technical colleges that their way 
best, but have recently run into two 
experiences that convince that 
may right our thinking least 
far the exceptional girl con- 
cerned. 

the first place President Neilsen 
Smith came our town talk 
Smith alumnae and put them 
date their alma mater. The 
whole town was also invited attend. 
Thinking mothers, especially those 
with daughters educate, had their 
eyes opened wider than usual. Presi- 
dent Neilsen genial, scholarly 
Scotchman, emotional Barrie and 
clear sighted Norman Thomas, 
infinitely patient with human failings. 
According him colleges are still far 


from perfect but better than they used 
quired courses but opportunity for 
orderly selection. They offer girl 
her best, and possibly only, opportu- 
nity develop her personality and 
talents; her best, and again perhaps 
only, opportunity prepare com- 
pete with the adolescent daughter she 
more than likely produce and who 
will surely think that her mother 
knows nothing. 


Hence Smith distinctly not voea- 
tional though every good teacher 
knows that all liberal subjects have 
indirect vocational value just all 
vocational subjects, properly taught, 
have liberal value. But the good 
vocational teachers are none too 
dant, the coming competition with the 
rising generation reasonably certain 
and President Neilsen asserted 
was better for the Smith girl 
take other subjects than millinery 
and home making. 
ery bride usually has least six 
months before marriage for training 
home economics subjects. “If 
had half million endowment for the 
purpose and could find the teachers 
found brides’ school,” was his 
ment, but notice well the con- 
ditions placed. 

everyone knows, President 
sen longer the head Smith, 
one his swan songs and know what 
man who famous for his Harvard 
scholarship qualities and for his bon 
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mot about Smith women not being 
able smoke “like gentlemen,” what 
such man thinks the eternally un- 
settled pros and cons narrowly vo- 
cational education opposed so- 
called liberal training. 

Then, too, recently had dinner 
with former student ours, who 
had done superior college work bio- 
chemistry, mathematics, French and 
English and all through her college 
course had had rather fine scorn for 
such subjects food engineering, 
which she said was nothing but setting 
the table; also for educational courses 
which seemed her merely repe- 
tition each other. She did not hesi- 
tate point out her home econo- 
mics dean how inferior some the 
teachers vocational subjects occa- 
sionally were those who taught 
more solid subjects. She esteemed far 
more highly her English than her food 
engineering course. Hence gradu- 
ation with degree home economics 
she did not get much coveted foods 
scholarship Johns Hopkins but had 
teach two years country high 
schools, mainly home economics, but 
also some French, English and mathe- 
matics. Then came two years 
ing and down the state demon- 
strate electrical devices. She got 
know her state better than 
guide, for she knew the people each 
town better than they did themselves. 
Then some hidden, impelling, Godlike 
drove her New York where 
she studied Columbia and found 
that the university had many the 
weak points her alma mater, but 
she did find difference. According 
her the home Co- 
lumbia now breadth training, 
variety interests, keen interest es- 
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pecially what other departments 
well your own are doing. Hence 
she won respect her own wide read- 
ing, her ability tutor French, 
English and mathematics. She was 
paying her way Columbia partly 
tutoring high school students 
French and teaching English 
the children millionaire family. 
Fortunately she did not have the 
throaty, western, Illinois voice some 
New Englanders object to. She even 
brought New York some “R’s” 
from her native Idaho that were de- 
light New England ears and that 
even Henry James would never 
sounding like the “biting lumps 
sugar.” She now has position 
county home demonstration agent 
within half hour New York and 
she maintains that the reason she holds 
such enviable position home eco- 
nomics because she has found in- 
spiration French, English and 
chemistry well home econo- 
mics. The inference for home 
nomics obvious. Undergraduate 
work must liberal scope unless 
train narrow laboratory spe- 
cialists. her alma mater the girl 
never had heard the breadth 
courses, had never been told that one 
hand can help wash the other, that 
the subtle values the word gourmet, 
for know the different food 
values cheese. Her dean college 
women her undergraduate days had 
been merely housekeeper and nurse 
and not college woman. wonder 
she rejoiced find Columbia 
home economics dean who encouraged 
her her running after false gods, 


it, 
n- 
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false from many home economics 
point view. 

don’t know what going be- 
come the Idaho girl now working 
within half hour New York. 
have heard rumors assiduous 
Rotarian the background, but whe- 
ther she marries not, she always 
going have something worth while 
say about the place home econo- 
mics education wherever she is. 
She has the spark. Like Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, who always demand 
give talks and Vermont every 
June high school graduates, wish 
this girl could employed give 
high school talks home economics 
girls not only graduation, but sev- 
eral times year, the talks that deans 
ought give, but too often don’t. 
Talks first that analyze the college- 
going impulse, who should and who 
should not, how finance it, consola- 
tions for those who not. Then 
should come discussions hospitality 
and good breeding; lips that wait and 
eyes that not wander when others 
talk; nothing extreme unless Heaven 
created you type and even 
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then better toned down; the 
need every-day good humor, 
more imperative than the call for gen- 
ius; the duty being interesting, 
waking people with noteworthy 
the crime being dull and com- 
monplace class conversation the 
human value style your own 
letters, dress, attaque and 
poise. High school none too soon 
start thinking about these 
The high school should develop them 
and the home college should 
bring them their finest 
ing. And any town with Rotarian 
wives, home economics teachers, 
club women who possess these quali- 
ties and are tactful enough pass 
them without giving offence are 
most valuable members society. 
They should not allowed hide 
their light under bushel for they are 
what home economics courses exist 
produce and they produce them best 
when they have least bowing 
quaintance with world so-called 
impractical courses. 


THE ADVENT METHOD MUSIC EDUCATION 


DIRECTOR MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


introduction vocal music 

brought with method for 
teaching school music. William 
Woodbridge was the first person 
champion the cause school music 
this country. first communicated 
Elam Ives Philadelphia and then 
Lowell Mason, various German 
methods based Pestalozzian princi- 
ples for teaching elementary instruc- 
tion vocal music. discussion 
given this European influence 
upon American methods school mu- 
sic teaching. addition, there 
detailed examination and inter- 
pretation those methods employed 
during the first sixty years Ameri- 
can music education. 

was Ives who first used the Pesta- 
lozzian method elementary music in- 
struction the United States. 1831 
published Manual Instruc- 
tion the Art Singing. This work 
was “constructed the principles 
the inductive system music origi- 


nally devised and published Pfeif- 


fer under the direction 
Pestalozzi.” Ives was particulary suc- 
introducing his system 
Philadelphia and 

1832 published The American 
Elementary Singing Book. ex- 
tended review this work commended 
Ives for compiling these two works 
upon the general plan Pfeiffer and 
Nigeli, but took him task for not 
mentioning the names the authors 


the plan had closely followed. 
The reviewer (probably Woodbridge) 
admits that Ives has made some im- 
provements over the original 
Although first the field contribu- 
tions American methods teaching 
vocal little known his 
cesses after 1834. 

remained for Lowell Mason 
become the first successful interpreter 
and standard-bearer public school 
this country. Mason like 
Ives had seen the German works 
elementary instruction which 
were introduced America Wood- 
bridge. the period 1830-1833 
Woodbridge and Mason were experi- 
menting with the Pestalozzian princi- 
ples teaching elementary vocal mu- 
sic. From 1833 Mason, professor 
the Boston Academy Music, 
aided George James Webb, extend- 
the use the methods throughout 
eastern United States. 

1834 Mason published his Man- 
ual the Boston Academy Music, 
for Instruction the Elements Vo- 
cal Music, the System 
zt. this work states that the 
system instruction which has 
used may traced Pestalozzi. 

published extensive work entitled, 
Gesangbildungslehre nach Pestalozzi- 
schen which embodied 
the system teaching 
the elements elementary music. 
Mason also used works elementary 


1“The American Annals Education and Instruction,” 1832, 136 (Book Review). 
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music instruction Kiibler and other 
German teachers. the preface 
his Carmina Sacra, said that his 
Manual Instruction may consid- 
ered translation Kiibler’s work.* 

important this point ask, 
“What the Pestalozzian system 
teaching vocal music?” Mason stated 
that was systematization the 
elements music, that one thing 
time taken for study. When 
that mastered the pupil proceeds 
the next. The elements music 
were presented simply that pupils 
could learn without the aid the 
teacher. The teacher was refrain 
from telling the pupils everything, 
hoping that they would series 
questions learn the answer for them- 
selves. This technique would aid in- 
dependent thinking. Satisfaction came 
the student when learned things 
for himself. Mason maintained that, 
study the elements music, inter- 
est the subject maintained for 
period years. The old illogical and 
jumbled order presenting the ele- 
ments music was confusing, unin- 
teresting, and not conducive rapid 
learning. The Pestalozzian method 
was way teaching the rudiments 

Mason’s Manual Instruction 
published 1834, included the 
principles teaching music formu- 
lated Pestalozzi. They were: 

teach sounds before signs— 
make the child sing before learns 
the written notes, their names. 

hearing and imitating sounds, their 
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resemblances and differences, their 
agreeable and disagreeable effect, 
stead explaining these things 
him short, make him 

teaching but one thing 
time melody, expression, 
are taught and practised separately, 
before the child called the 
cult task attending all once, 


making them practice each 
step each these divisions, until 
they are masters before passing 
the 

giving the principles and 
theory after practice, and 
tion from it. 


analyzing and practicing the 
elements articulate sound, order 


Another peculiarity, which 
not, however, essential the system, 
is, that the names the notes corre- 
spond those employed instrumen- 
tal music, and are derived from the 
letters with variation from flats and 
sharps; method whose utility 
tioned some, but which deemed 
very important 

addition making popular the 
Pestalozzian methods instruction, 
Mason published his Manual 
struction, steps followed 
teaching the elements rudiments 
music. The study music was di- 
vided into three parts: Part 
Rhythm; Part Melody; Part 
Dynamics. Parts and were di- 
vided into first, second, and third 
courses study. Part was divided 
into first and second courses study. 


Mason, Lowell, the Boston Academy Music, for Instruction the 
ments Vocal Music, the System 14-15. 


13-14, 32. 


Woodbridge, William C., “On Vocal Music Branch Common “American 
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outline the material covered 
each Part 
Part I—Rhythm 
First course 
Divisions time into measures, 
Measuring time beats, Prac- 
tice with accent, Notes applied 
measure, Value and names notes, 
Varieties measure, Different 
notes measure, Different notes 
same measure, Derivation and rela- 
tion notes, 10. Rests. 


Second course 
Relations divided notes, 
Divided notes continued, United 
notes continued, Rests continued, 
Triplets. 
Third course 
Divided notes four beat, 
Rests continued, Thirty-seconds, 
and sixty-fourths, Grades time. 


Part 
First course 

Pitch, sounds high low, 
Tones and semitones, Tetrachord, 
Seale, Staff, Letters applied 
the staff, Exercise the third, 
Exercises the fifth, Exercises 
the eighth, 10. Combinations these 
four principal sounds (Chord, Con- 
Harmony), 11. Exer- 
cises the seventh, 12. Exercises 
the fourth, 13. Exercises the sec- 
ond, 14. Exercises the sixth, 15. 
Extension the scale (Eight becomes 
one for scale above, and one becomes 
eight for scale below). 


Second course 


Chromatic scale, Exercises 
the semitones, inter- 


vals, Major and minor intervals, 
Common chords, Harmony, Es- 
sential and transient notes, Trans- 
one sharp, 10. Key two 
sharps, 11. Key three 
sharps, 12. Key four 
sharps, 13. Key five sharps, 
and sharp six sharps, Key 
three flats, 17. Key flat, 
four flats, 18. Key flat and flat. 


Third course 
Modulation into relative keys, 
Modulation the fifth, Modulation 
the fourth, Minor scale. 
(Only two parts were indicated for 
study during the Third Course.) 


Part 
First course 


Loud, soft, and medium sound, 
Very loud and very soft sounds. 


Second course 

Organ, increasing, diminishing, 
pressure, and explosive tones, Ex- 
ercises the force sounds. 
(It was stated that proper applica- 
tion all the different phases the 
study dynamics would result 
what called expression. 


Each singing lesson was include 
study rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony. All topics under the sub-head- 
ing, First course (Parts ITT), 
were studied before proceeding 
the second course. All were 
studied the order listed. The 
lessons were short. The teacher 
was requested give frequent re- 
views. Approximately one-half 


Mason, Lowell, the Boston Academy Music, for Instruction the Elements 
Vocal Music, the System Pestalozzi, 40-232. 
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two-thirds each lesson were de- 
voted study the elements 
music, the remaining time being spent 
singing songs. 

Under the classification, Dynamics, 
there was discussion “expression 
words, connexion with sound.” 
This section music instruction in- 
cluded the following: Articulation, 
Emphasis, Connexion syllables 
and words, Sentiment. These phases 
music study were introduced 
near the beginning instruction and 
attended throughout the 
course 

The equipment necessary for in- 
struction was simple. 
were recommended. The 
staff should drawn three four 
times across it, the lines being one 
and one-half inches apart. rod 
pointer was necessary. Mason sug- 
gested the piano the most suitable 
instrument for giving pitch; violin 
could used. music books 
should provided the students or- 
der that exercises music could 


Mason said that children before re- 
ceiving instruction the elements 
music should taught sing easy 
songs rote. Children could receive 
this instruction their homes, 
infant schools. The aim this pre- 
school training was develop their 
singing ability. After this training, 
the child 6-8 years would ready 
for the formal instruction 
The course was completed the age 
fourteen fifteen. These methods 
music teaching outlined the pre- 
ceding pages were used Mason 
the Boston Schools. 


233-241. 
33-34. 
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Henry Barnard, secretary the 
Connecticut Board Commissioner 
for Common Schools, his 
cul Common School Journal published 
articles vocal music. 1838 
this Journal there appeared 
“The Elements Music.” 
pointed out the merits and demerits 
the old way teaching vocal 
and indicated the advantages the 
new method. stated that the old 
way was find out the intellectual 
and factual material, such 
tions, signs, names the notes, ruleg 
for finding do, ete. The writer 
this article stated that the new way 
teaching (Pestalozzian German 
method) has considerably increased 
the effectiveness school 

The new way teaching music was 
used differently each teacher. 
general there were two groups: The 
rudimentists were those who felt 
imperative instruct the pupil ade 
quately the elements music; 
The were those who 
would rather forego the learning 
the elements music order that 
through 


terest may maintained 
singing. 
the intellectual procedure against 
the more emotional and enjoyable. 
The first group spent great deal 
time intensively drilling intonation, 
time, harmony, separately, while 
the second group felt that both the 
singing 
proach could conveniently and 
Lowell Mason 


Boston belonged the rudimentists, 


rudimentary and song 


ciently combined. 
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while Elam Ives Philadelphia was 

the preceding pages our discus- 
sion has dealt with the modern school 
music teaching methods developed 
Ives and Mason. Another leader 
American school music teaching was 
Luther Whiting Mason, supervisor 
primary school music Boston. 
like Lowell Mason used the song 
basis for teaching the elementary prin- 
ciples music. believed that the 
methods used teaching language, 
based upon teaching rote, could 
applied the teaching music. 
good foundation for learning read 
has been laid before child enters 
school and this not true 

Mason thought that there should 
organized course rote singing; 
the songs written within child’s 
range and simple rhythm. 
taught the elements music notation, 
step step. Blackboards and charts 
were used train the ear and eye for 
sight-reading. clef signs key 
signatures were used. short, the 
material was presented: “first, 
rote; second, step step from the 
blackboard; third, from the charts; 
and fourth, from the printed page 
the 

direct contrast the methods 
employed Lowell Mason and Lu- 
ther Whiting Mason, Hosea Holt, 
supervisor music the Boston pub- 
lie schools (1869-1898), did not be- 
lieve using the song basis for 
teaching the rudiments music. His 
method was based series tech- 

108-109. 


nical exercises which were way 
related song. Holt employed the 
exercise plan, whereas, the Masons 
used the song discussion 
the music textbooks published Ma- 
son and Holt will deferred la- 
ter article. 


From the beginnings method 
American education the Civil 
War, fundamental change had been 
made the teaching school music. 
Whether music was being taught 
San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Oswego, New York, music 
teaching greater lesser degree 
followed the system outlined Ma- 
son’s Manual Instruction. order 
indicate the type instruction pur- 
sued these cities, there will dis- 
cussion some the more interest- 
ing phases the methods music 
teaching Chicago during the period 
1858-1874. 

During the school year 1857-1858 
Wells, superintendent the 
publie schools Chicago, reported 
that lessons vocal music were being 
given once week all the schools. 
The primary school music lessons were 
devoted the singing rote songs, 
the singing rote various scale 
exercises, and the dictation scale ex- 
ercises. major objective was 
able appreciate the relations 
pitch. Chicago, like majority 
other American cities, long retained 
sight-singing (reading) major 
school teaching 

1869 the pupils the grammar 
department the Public 


Lawrence, Clara E., School Music Educators Journal,” 25: 21- 


22, December, 1938. 


Coburn, L., the United States for the Last Twenty-Five Years,” 
Proceedings the Third Annual Meeting the Music Supervisors’ National 


16-19. 


Fourth Annual Report the Superintendent the Public Schools the City 


1858, 41. 
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schools under Whittemore were 
learning with some exceptions their 
music rote. Even learn music 
rote had been found task. The 
report the committee music for 
1869 pointed out that the grammar 
department pupils had developed their 
ability point where they were able 
sing sight the songs which one 
year ago were being taught the rote 
method. Sight-reading music was 
new adventure for the music depart- 
ment the Chicago Schools 
1869. the report for that year the 
committee music stated that the 
singing music sight was intro- 
duced the music 

duced three part music the gram- 
mar department. addition, at- 
tempts were being made introduce 
the key signatures four sharps and 
seven flats into the third and fourth 
grades, but the results were not grati- 
fying. The method placing the 
voices the three part work was 
follows: the boys sang the lower 
third part; the girls the first sec- 
ond. Mention made the fact that 
the end the school term the boys 
were able sing creditably their 
third part “Lift Thine Eyes” 
Mendelssohn. 

1871 the committee music 
stated that much progress had been 
made the music work. The writer 
has summarized follows: 

teaching not entirely con- 
fined rote singing: instead find 
those who are singing two and three 
part songs. 

Persistent efforts were being made 
create artistic musical perform- 
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ance. Emphasis was placed good 
tone quality being conducive 
throat protection. 

Sight-singing has become definite 
goal attained; was practiced 
with considerable success. 

The primary department 
teacher was examining all voices and 
classifying them into their proper reg- 
isters. 

Music was rapidly becoming 
tent factor the educational life 
Chicago school 

During 1873 the board education 
stated that harmony had been attempt- 
with success the high and normal 
schools. year later the three 
tant features the Chicago 
school music program were: 

First. Theory Music. —It 
necessary for pupils understand the 
use all characters this 
This will give them the ability 
sue their study with intelligence. 

Second. Chorus Singing. —It 
certainly important that the chorus 
singing excellent, order that 
correct musical taste may formed. 
The influence the songs, when all 
join, very beneficial and source 
recreation the pupils. 

Third. Individual 
ory and chorus singing secure the 
pupil certain degree proficiency; 
but the greatest benefit derived from 
requiring him sing 

After the Civil War music teaching 
Chicago emphasized study the 
rudiments music. More attention 
was given sight-singing. The 
program was being expanded. Har 
mony technical subject was of- 
fered some the high schools. In- 


Fifteenth Annual Report the Chicago Board Education, 1869, 118-121. 
Seventeenth Annual Report the Chicago Board Education, 1871, 64-70. 
Twentieth Annual Report the Chicago Board Education, 1874, 191-201. 
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dividual opportunity for singing was 
receiving greater stress. Selected cho- 
ral groups were being organized for 
special performances. Music study 
was becoming more satisfac- 
tory from year year. 

summarizing the beginnings 
method American school music 
teaching noted that during the pe- 
riod 1830-1870 there was little change 
the methods employed teaching 
music. shown that Elam 
Ives and Lowell Mason were the earli- 
est formulate methods teaching 
elementary music. The evidence pre- 
sented indicates Mason was the most 
important figure school dur- 
ing this period. 

Early American methodologists 


school music were divided into two 
camps, the rudimentists, and the com- 
After 1870 the breach 
between the two widened. The discus- 
sion music teaching Chicago dur- 
ing the period 1858-1874 illustrates 
the increased emphasis given sight- 
singing Music- 
reading became the summum bonum 
school music. Luther Whiting Mason 
represented the song-singing plan, 
whereby the child first learned 
abundance fine songs rote, after- 
wards learning them note. 

Hosea Holt had faith the 
cise plan which required the child 
drilled host musical exer- 
cises. These were taught independ- 
ently songs, but were later applied 
music-reading. 


CURRICULUM BULLETINS NOW 
SUBSCRIPTION BASIS 


Many teachers and administrators have asked 
put the mailing list for the Curriculum Bulletin, 
series units, study guides, bibliographies, and other 
curriculum materials, sponsored the University Ore- 
gon Curriculum Laboratory and distributed the Univer- 
sity Cooperative Store. These materials have proved most 
helpful teachers, both their classroom and profes- 
sional study-groups. While many purchase only special 
issues, others wish have the complete set because the 
wide range interests covered the Bulletin. 


The Curriculum Bulletin mimeographed and dis- 
tributed cost. Approximately twenty bulletins are 
planned for 1940-41 with total list price not less than 
$7.50. These may secured for $6.00 subscription 
basis. All those not out print for 1939-40 may se- 
for $4.25 (total list price, $5.25). 
and orders for special numbers should sent the Uni- 
versity Cooperative Store, Eugene. complete, annotated 
list bulletins for 1939-40 and 1940-41 may secured 


from the same source. 
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THEY ALL EVANDER 


ScHNEIDER 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
these days when the teaching democracy conjunction with our national 


program becomes paramount duty the making students motion picture which 
will contribute the school’s its place the American scheme 


things not only timely but significance. 


Mr. Schneider charge the 


instruction program the Evander Childs High School. 


scenario, “They All 

Evander,” was inspired our 

school’s efforts develop appre- 
for the American way. was 
designed increase appreciation for 
democracy school where forty- 
two different national stocks are rep- 
resented. was submitted late 
October, 1939, Dr. Hyman Alpern, 
Principal, and Mr. Paul Mann, 
chairman our biology department, 
both ardent exponents democracy 
education. Both showed enough en- 
thusiasm see its message translated 
into celluloid. 

The scenario divided into four 
parts. Part one deals with the social, 
economic, and religious backgrounds 
our students. shows all the 
modes communication used our 
students getting school, the dif- 
ferent types homes they come from, 
the their parents, and 
their various places worship. Part 
one ends the note that “despite all 
these differences, they are all 
Evander.” 

Part two attempt analyze 
the student body show that not 
easy tell the backgrounds origins 
these people, they blonde bru- 
nette. The audience asked par- 
ticipate game trying iden- 
tify the nationality stock from 
which the pupil his parents come. 


Part two entirely 

Part three takes these 
students into the same classrooms, lab- 
oratories, gymnasia, athletic fields, 
cafeteria, and library show that 
der our American system education 
there room for discrimination, 
and that they all can get along har 
moniously. 

“Tomorrow’s Citizens Exercise Self- 
Government Today” the theme 
the last part the scenario. Some 
the scenes show how the students 
practice democracy school. They 
choose their own leaders, run their 
General Organization Council 
ings, edit their own newspaper, choose 
their own courses study, practice 
social-mindedness giving service 
their school and their 
dents. With the title, “All this 
sible because Evander American 
school,” the last scene shows the 
dents saluting the flag assembly 
exercise. The quotation, “with lib 
erty and justice for all” 
the American Way” brings the film 
close. 

Production the film was com 
ducted under the direction the 
school’s Picture Club, consisting 
boys and girls ranging from fifteen 
seventeen years age. Money for the 
film, photo-flood 
and other accessories amounting 
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about one hundred dollars was contri- 
buted the General Organization. 

Since Evander has long school 
day, was easy both for the faculty 
advisor and those members the Mo- 
tion Picture Club whose free, unas- 
signed periods, happened coincide, 
take camera, tripod, and lights into 
rooms where classes were 
session, shoot some the unre- 
hearsed scenes called for the 
For several mornings 
classes started pictures showing stu- 
dents being transported and arriv- 
ing school were taken the early 
birds the club. After school hours 
wasn’t too difficult find extra- 
activities, such the news 
staff, the General Organization Coun- 
cil, clubs, and squads work. 

Several Saturdays and Sundays 
were spent shooting pictures show- 
ing occupations parents, students’ 
homes, churches, and synagogues. The 
first roughly edited copy the film 
was ready the end January, 
1940. Since then have subjected 
several more trips through the 
splicing block. The completed film 
was then shown the student body. 

The film had excellent reception 
and its message has brought home 
the students that their school liv- 
ing example democratic institu- 
tion. Furthermore, experts who have 
seen have been warm their praise 
it. 

After being exhibited the Na- 
tional Board Review’s Conference 
Four Star Clubs New York Uni- 
versity last May the comments from 
the judges, members the Amateur 
Cinema League, were: “An unusual- 
ambitious effort which comes close 
thorough going success. The con- 


ception and continuity show marked 
amount verve, vitality, and feeling 
for real motion picture work. The 
technical execution could not keep 
pace with the imagination the 
feeling the March Time tech- 
nique the film’s planning and con- 
tinuity which sticks one’s mind be- 
cause its pleasing vitality and 
punch.” 

has been used course given 
the Intercultural Education 
ety, and her letter thanks Miss 
Childs stated, wish you could have 
heard their (the teachers’) many ex- 
ceedingly complimentary remarks. 
certainly very fine film.” 

letter the Principal our 
school, Miss Rita Hochheimer, 
tor the Bureau Visual 
tion the New York City Schools, 
has requested that immediately 
make duplicates the original. 

The Committee Against Intolerance 
America has expressed desire for 
condensed version the nine hun- 
dred feet film. 

Dr. Charles Hoban, Jr., 
the Motion Picture Project the 
American Council Education, had 
this say his letter recent date: 
“The staff the Motion Picture Pro- 
ject much impressed with the credit- 
able work the film portraying the 
role the school American democ- 
racy. Reel one particularly pow- 
erful one when its effect the audi- 
ence considered.” 

bring the history this film 
date, and perhaps prognosticate 
the possibilities school-made educa- 
tional films, let quote from the col- 
umn “Notable Film News” from 
the New York Post November 16, 
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1940: “For instance, Mr. Hamilton 
points out, one hundred schools 


Greater New York now have movie 
courses part their scholastic cur- 
riculum. The Evander Childs High 
School Film Club has already turned 
out documentary picture, “They All 
New York life, and present 
work another film. Mr. Hamilton 
opines that many these school pro- 


do. Play win. 


rience. 


imitate him. 
innate sense integrity. 
always play honestly. 
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ductions are worthy commercial 
showing.” 

Our experience Evander 
shows that curricular material 
duced students relatively low 
cost. School produced motion pictures 
are reaching high levels excellenee 
and are becoming major aspect 
the visual instruction program 
many schools. 


PLAY THE GAME 


“Always play fair, matter what the other man may 
you lose, good loser. 
life you would game you enjoy. 
dangers, difficuties and rewards. 
you don’t you will learn the discipline expe- 
The game life intensely interesting, but 
play successfully demands constant diligence, patience 
and alertness. your opponent cheats falsifies, not 
The real joy the game comes from 
Play win. 
Play the game.” 


Study 
Know the moves, 
Observe the rules. 


Play hard, but 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Irvine Ep. 


DIRECTOR, MUSIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
STATE TEACHERS INDIANA, PA. 


NSTRUCTION instrumental 
music now almost universally 
accepted the larger, urban com- 

munities the United States. has 
had such tremendous growth, prob- 
ably, because the vital contribution 
makes the life the individual 
and the community. essential 
for educators familiar with these 
values order present them ar- 
guments for the introduction exten- 
sion instrumental into 
school system. Our program can 
defended only insofar point 
the manner which our work sat- 
isfies definite needs and interests 
children and the community. 


Music Appealing Art. 


Because its ability express 
emotion, music necessary accom- 
paniment many our profound 
emotional experiences. serves 
our religious life, our joyous 
social life, and upon the final parting 
with loved ones, call upon music 
soothe and comfort the bereaved. 
often helps allaying fear. Many 
will whistle keep our courage 
when walking down dark alley. 
Because its indefiniteness, can 
interpret music the light our 
experience, and for this reason, 
one the most appealing the 
arts. this sense, universal 
language. need not know the spo- 
ken language country learn 


love its music and its people. Fa- 
miliarity with the art works 
people, particularly its music, which 
the most personal its expressions, 
leads better understanding that 

rather significant that during 
the War, the performance German 
was prohibited the countries 
fighting Germany, for fear that people 
hearing this music might develop 
sympathetic feeling towards the people 
who created such art works, and there- 
destroy the incubus hatred which 
was being preached press, speakers 
and schools. 


Contributes Social Life. 

The social life our people would 
dry dust without music. One 
think dancing without mu- 
sic; weddings without music; parades 
without music; church services, com- 
munity gatherings one sort an- 
other would devitalized and often 
boring without the joyous contribution 
made music. hard find 
another subject the curriculum 
which functions community life 
music does. This particularly 
true instrumental music, for 
much love sing, doubly 
enjoy singing with instrumental 
accompaniment because enriches the 
tonal texture. enjoy listening 
the played our children, 
probably, much enjoy listen- 


The Borderland Music and Psychology, Frank Howes, Oxford University Press, pp. 41-85. 
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ing the performance great art- 
ists, not only for aesthetic reasons, but 
for pride their accomplishment. 
Although enjoy our native talent, 
must constantly encourage and 
help grow. 

Teaches 

Music has been called the most so- 
cialized the arts. While enjoy 
playing alone, much prefer having 
ensemble and audience share 
the experience and enrich it. This 
also true singing. The concomi- 
tant lessons learned playing with 
group may often more important 
than the music lessons learned. Play- 
ing with ensemble group requires 
the submergence any tendency 
toward star performance. order 
achieve artistic performance, individ- 
ual attention must centered 
making each part fuse and blend with 
the rest the group. Any false note 
stands out “like sore thumb,” and 
the “sour” looks from co-performers 
vill quickly deflate any high opinions 
held the individual making such 
the other hand, the posi- 
tive feeling satisfaction that ex- 
perienced with fine performance can 
readily imagined those individ- 
uals who have achieved the power 
control over their instrument, and who 
have learned play ensemble. 

According Howes: 

“The orchestra differs from the ordi- 
mob. 

symphony deliberately played 
and listened order bring about 
all concerned the feeling strength, 
being braced, realizing power, 
which the meaning the music. 
consciously willed, while mob spirit 


blind. 


The wreckage the mob activity not, 

The orchestra obeys the 
tor, who has full control its 

The self the individual doing 
the cooperating not obliterated; his 
identity not lost but heightened. The 
clarinet more significant part 
the greater whole than were solo 
alone. 

This why the organ cannot 
compared with the orchestra, lacks 


Heightens Community Spirit. 


school musical organization par- 
ticipating community affairs can 
much unify community 
Those who have had the experience 
marching with school band com- 
munity parade constantly hear specta- 
tors remark, “What fine band 
have.” The collective effort the 
community support such worth- 
while organizations makes easier any 
future efforts for collaboration 
other community 

Attendance school athletic events 
where school bands participate much 
more enjoyable because the bands. 
The effort the bands 
rival schools, when playing massed 
formation between halves dis- 
contrast the rivalry exhibited 
the football field, and does much 
further friendly feelings sports- 
manship and good will. good band 
performance the close football 
game has often averted near riot 
over-exuberant sophomores and hang- 
ers-on, and changed the exodus from 
stadium into fairly peaceable pro- 
cession. 

Band music most readily lends it- 
self outdoor performance, and for 
that reason, bands are probably the 


Borderland Music and Psychology, Howes, Oxford University Press, 31. 
Music American Life, Danzig, Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. 54-59. 
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most useful community organizations. 
They can perform parades, dedica- 
tion ceremonies, patriotic occasions 
and special community projects 
raise funds for charitable agencies. 

The schools Mount Vernon, New 
York, stage annual safety parade 
which the school safety patrols 
bring the attention the commu- 
nity through posters and floats the 
constant necessity for watchfulness 
and vigilance driving and walking. 
Each patrol marches behind its own 
school band. The parades have done 
much toward making the city “safety 

Special outdoor concerts, which 
large audiences can gathered are 
easily prepared even small band, 
where orchestral music would lost 
community activities that one school 
system reported which bands par- 
ticipated from September through 
June includes: Constitution Day pro- 
gram; ten football games; Columbus 
Day parade; Armistice Day parade; 
small wind ensembles playing carols 
the hospital; mid-year commence- 
Community Chest three 
indoor concerts given free the pub- 
Memorial Day parade; dedication 
services for the opening commu- 
nity athletic field; Safety parade; 
Flag Day ceremonies; June com- 


these types community activi- 
ties the band member brought into 
closer touch with the needs and prob- 
lems his community than most 
other children the school. 
making distinct contribution the 
social life the community, and 


adult years, hoped that will 
feel greater responsibility for active 
participation community affairs. 
possible teach through the 
band, not only performance mu- 
sical instrument, but the development 
proper attitudes toward re- 
sponsibility. 

Enriches Home Life. 


The musical home often joyful 
heme. There are few glum faces 
the home that uses music part 
its daily life. frown 
while you sing whistle. The very 
act performance wind instru- 
ment requires the performer shape 
his mouth the position smile. 
The children musical home have 
little desire hang around street cor- 
when they can sing play with 
group. Performance oneself can 
often tedious for young children 
unless motivated the anticipa- 
tion performance with group. 
the home which there are several 
the problem motivating 
music study often simplified, for 
possible create concerted music 
fairly early. The music group the 
home can readily augmented 
friends. Friends gravitate musi- 
cal home. The young musician sel- 
dom without many friends. 
welcome guest most homes for 
brings “joyful noise” with him. 
sic bond which can unite people 
into good fellowship more quickly, 
probably, than any other art. 


Music and Leisure. 


Group performance music one 
the most wholesome means uti- 
lizing one’s leisure time. Children 


School Report, 1934, Music Section, Mount Vernon, 


Band Betterment, Edwin Franko Goldman, 


Carl Fischer, 1934, 96. 


Annual School Report, 1934, Music Section, Mount Vernon, 
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junior high school age, particularly 
boys, enjoy belonging organiza- 
tion. There growing desire 
one group. for this reason 
that Boy Scouts and clubs are given 
such great emphasis the junior 
high schools. The musical organiza- 
tion provides another such outlet for 
the gregarious instinct the adoles- 
child, and such organization 
satisfies not only the “gang spirit,” 
but changes into team- 
working attitude, with individual ef- 
fort concentrated upon the creation 
fine art through the most socialized 
effort. Watch orchestra fifty 
young musicians. The spontaneity, 
the expression concentration in- 
dividual faces, the joy creation that 
evident can seldom duplicated 
any other endeavor. 


Participation Leads Discrimination. 


our concert audiences are be- 
come cultivated appreciators the 
works the masters, they must 
achieve not only the “hearing” 
music, but “listening” well. 
esthetic experience heightened when 
person brings that experience 
wide background which includes 
knowledge, ideals, insights, meanings, 
and attitudes bearing upon that 
Appreciation music 
should involve many experiences, in- 
tellectual, sensual and emotional, all 
being fused into unity through the 
Many educators seem 
agree that the best education comes 
through purposefully doing experi- 
encing the thing learned. 
music, learning listen helped 
through actual perform- 
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ance music. Through 
children become familiar with many 
the instruments the band and 
orchestra and with the literature for 
those ensembles well with the 
literature for individual 
With sound guidance, they should also 
become familiar with beautiful tone, 
design, structure, rhythm, melody and 
harmony, terminology and the printed 
score; the materials which 
the composer utilizes create the emo- 
tional experiences aroused 
Those who are familiar with these 
materials music know that their en- 
riched background has raised their 
level appreciation considerably. 


Experience. 


Musical organizations are often in- 
vited participate festivals, con- 
certs, and other community affairs. 
Often, opportunities are provided for 
travel neighboring cities even 
longer distances. The wise teacher 
can utilize such trips acquaint chil- 
dren with problems transportation; 
with the physical topography the 
country traversed; with historie 
points interest that might visit- 
ed; thereby providing much wider 
educational experience than ordi- 
narily involved the teaching 
music. 


Such trips also provide opportunity 
for children develop wholesome 
attitude independence and abil- 
ity get along with their fellow stu- 
dents which stands them good stead 
throughout their lives. 

they have take care in- 
strument and uniform they acquire 
habits cleanliness and apprecia- 


Discovering Music, Anderson and McKinney, American Book Co., 1934 
Art Experience, John Dewey, Minton, Balch Co., 1934, pp. pp. 
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tion the value fine appearance, 
well respect for private com- 
munity property. Fleming suggests 
partial list activities attitudes 
that seem desirable develop the 
arts. 
“Reliability care own equip- 
ment. 
Motor control. 
Individual initiative 
discussions 
improving conditions 
taking directions. 
Promptness assembling mate- 
rials for work. 
Group problems outside class. 
Practical skill work situation 
Use tools 
Manipulation and control in- 
struments. 
Successful completion project 
Development judgment 
Evaluation product 
Evaluation own 
knowledge. 
Evaluation subject matter. 
Development aesthetic judg- 
ment. 
Growth 


Music and Physical Health. 


According Richards: 

“Hygiene, the science life, must 
concern itself with every factor contri- 
buting the growth, development, and 
personal welfare human being func- 
tioning integrated personality. 

The term health the measure 
individual’s satisfactory adjustment 


There are many physicians who are 


skill and 


the study wind in- 


struments for children because the 
opportunity provides for the devel- 
lung capacity. There 
also theory that performers wind 


instruments are less subject respira- 
tory The personnel man- 
ager the Boston Symphony has been 
quoted saying that over period 
twenty-five years, member the 
wind section has ever been absent 
from rehearsal performance because 
This may merely coin- 
cidence. interesting study might 
made compare the health habits 
school musicians and non-musicians 
the school population measured 
attendance records and reports 
the school physician the cumula- 
tive record card. 

good physical exercise, particularly 
when combined with marching. 
Many schools permit such instrumen- 
tal performance take the place 
attendance education 
classes. They recognize such ac- 
tivity being good form physi- 
cal and recreational 


Emphasizes Need for Good Health. 


Good performance instrument 
requires, addition constant prac- 
tice, the maintenance excellent phy- 
sical condition. poorly functioning 
body affects musical performance very 
quickly. The fine artist performers 
guard their health their most pre- 
cious possession. Young musicians 
quickly become aware the necessity 
for maintaining their health, and with 


wise guidance, learn practice good 
health habits. 


Music and Mental Health. 


Many schools and institutions have 
recognized the value music 


Report Individual Pupils, Fleming, Horace Mann School, Unpublished Mimeo- 


Form for Teachers, 1932. 


Behavior Aspects Child Conduct, 


Richards, Macmillan 1934, 20. 


Band Betterment, Goldman, Carl Fischer, 1934, 20. 
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therapeutic agent for the treatment 
socially well physically malad- 
justed individuals. Dr. William Van 
Wall’s work this field note- 
worthy. using music assist 
the rehabilitation anti-social in- 
dividuals into better members so- 
ciety; well assist alleviat- 
pain and aid 
The writer’s recent survey current 
practices the teaching instru- 
mental music shows definite tend- 
ency use instrumental music per- 
formance assist socially malad- 
justed children become more social 
minded and members 
group. 

There are many crippled children 
whose lives have been, can made 
richer teaching them perform 
some kind musical instrument. 
The experiences described many 
the writer’s friends with respect 
the brighter outlook life given 
crippled children result such 
accomplishment well worth the con- 
sideration music educators. 

Music serves individuals mode 
emotional expression. Spoken and 
written words are limited the de- 
gree that they convey definite thought 
conceived about definite idea ob- 
ject. The vocabulary music 
tonal beauty, and free from the defi- 
nite limitations words. For this 
reason the sensitive individual who 
might embarrassed ashamed 
express his innermost feelings through 
words, can give free vent his feel- 
ings the performance music and 
share this emotional experience with 
others, creating bond sympathy 
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and understanding leading 
and confidence. 


Aid Good Speech. 


ment assists individual develop 
his sense hearing, and develops 
sensitivity all sounds, particularly 
qualities voice and The 
writer has assisted experiment 
using wind instrument performance 
assist remedying stammering and 
stuttering, utilizing such instruments 
the cornet and trombone, which 
require articulation the 
tongue. The production 
without the necessity conveying 
thought, provides for the control 
the tongue, and the same time, 
mits form emotional expression 
for the subject. The feeling con- 
fidence this engenders the subject 
apparently assists recovery 
mal speech. However, much more 
perimentation necessary before any 
definite conclusions can reached. 


Music Recreation. 


The place music the 


tional life individuals has long been 
recognized one its chief 
recent survey, made student 
the Music Department Teachers 
College, radio broadcasts over 
period six months, from the hours 
sic occupying more than 60% the 
time. The obvious conclusion 
drawn that sponsors will not spend 
money for this time and for this mu- 
sic unless they believe there 


Address van Wall, A., St. Louis, Mo., 1924, Reprinted National 
Bureau for the Advancement Music, City. 

Music for Public Schoo] Administrators, Dykema, C., 1931, 16. 

Music American Life, Danzig, Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. 4-5. 
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mand for However, there con- 
siderable danger that this form rec- 
reation may become bromidic and lose 
its recreational value. Arts that come 
too easily and that become too familiar 
may soon come bore and lose 
their recreative 


Economic Value. 


Many schools have developed dance 
orchestras which contribute their serv- 
ices for school dances. addition, 
these orchestras are often given oppor- 
tunities play for other community 
affairs and earn some little money for 
themselves. While this procedure 
not encouraged takes away 
the livelihood professional musi- 
cians community, there are many 
communities lacking professional or- 
which might benefit consider- 
ably the development schoo! 
dance 


Vocational Value and Problems 
Guidance. 


every community there is, prob- 
ably, group children who are 
necessary that these children given 
every opportunity develop their 
talent its fullest capacity, that 
they should desire choose music 
profession, they will well 
equipped follow their education 
professional schools without loss 
time money. The music work 
throughout the educational structure 
should such caliber chal- 
lenge those especially talented and fos- 
ter the growth abilities all phases 
music education. This implies 


program guidance that will 
more than merely create capable per- 
formers. 

For those students who have dis- 
played talent the elementary and 
junior high school, and who are desir- 
ous entering upon 
music career, the high school should 
provide laboratory which they 
could begin the practice the pro- 
fession. would include such expe- 
riences performance with ensemble 
groups become familiar with the 
literature; solo performance before 
audience; the theoretic aspects mu- 
sic and the history the field; spe- 
cial lectures members the pro- 
fession who would describe the prob- 
lems, the requirements, and the 
wards the profession. 

The music teacher must become fa- 
miliar with the health problems 
such students; must able guide 
them that they maintain good 
health; must advise broad training 
many fields; must know the 
dents’ mental equipment; economic 
condition, whether they can fi- 
nance themselves through the long and 
expensive training which often 
necessary. 

adequate system testing musi- 
cal capacity also desirable for those 
planning enter the profession. How- 
ever, the testing field music 
such controversial state, that some 
educators might question the validity 
such tests. They can give some in- 
formation musical capacity, and 
might prove helpful. 

adequate system recording 


Report Departmental Problems, Nicholas Sansone, 1936 (Unpublished). 
Music American Life, Danzig, Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. 4-5. 


1936, National Society for the Study Education, Music Education, Part 
Pp. 88-90. 
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cther fields seems desirable. This 
particularly necessary guiding stu- 
dents with little ability into music 
avocation. 

Throughout the entire program, the 
whole individual must kept 
mind. There often danger the 
young musician becoming over-zealous 
and specializing practicing stren- 
uously suffer health becom- 
ing maladjusted socially. Care must 


taken help such individual 


see the relationship between his work 
and good living. 


Model Vocational Program 
Music. 


example unusual voca- 
tional music program that the 
Cass Technical High School De- 
troit. 

“Here the ensemble class work has 
grown include 2000 daily lessons 
given day and evening classes 
faculty seventeen music teachers 
the day session and fifteen the eve- 
ning. four year major course 
music, with the following requirements 
for graduation offered, exclusive 
courses English, Mathematics, Eco- 
and Physics: 

study piano, voice, harmony, 
musical history and orchestration. 

The mastery least one or- 


chestra one band instrument; 
when possible, learning professionally 
one string and one wind 

chestral and band instruments, 
ing the ability write for them dif. 
ferent combinations, and least 
years daily practice group playing 
and singing order develop the 
necessary means balance and 
nation. 

“The school articulates with the De- 
troit Teachers College providing 
cial training for instrumental 
teachers. All the music work 
vocational basis. the completion 
this program studies the students are 
prepared earn living professional 
musicians and have received founda- 
tional training necessary for teachers 
instruments class for conducting 
and orchestras. 


“The school maintains full sym- 
phony orchestra, and band, 
string quartets, woodwind and 
harp ensembles, film and dance orches- 
tras, besides other orchestras and bands 

Another interesting experiment 
the new Music and Art High School 
New York City. This school does 
not set vocational program pri- 
marily, but the program studies 
will lead, probably, the same 
tion that followed the Cass 
High School Detroit. 


Objectives Music Education, Ralph Holmes, Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
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EDITORIAL 


BIRTHDAY COMMENTS THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


Cart 


Civilian Conservation Corps 

had its eighth birthday March 

Its directors, very proud 
the accomplishments the organiza- 
tion, made special note the fact 
that the corps, training nearly 
300,000 youths the fields that they 
did train them, helped measurably 
the national preparedness effort. 

the its eighth anni- 
versary, the for number 
reasons, worthy special comment. 

One the most important observa- 
tions relates the willingness the 
nation’s legislators continue it. 
Public school educators, fighting hard 
among state and national law-making 
bodies for more and more financial 
support, gaze with wonder upon the 
way the C.C.C. wins its dollars. But, 
looking closely, they discover why. 
They find tough-minded public evi- 
dently willing pay for service that 
they are obviously getting. The pub- 
has seen these C.C.C. camps, they 
have been aware the acuteness 
the need for economic aid young 
men late the ’teens, and they have 
seen the accomplishments the 
long money being spent the 
national capital the fashion that 
being spent, the cries out 
let these C.C.C. boys have their share. 

school educators want 
find the moral this tale, they can 
fast enough. They simply have, 
first, think how educate their 


boys and girls into skills that are plain 
the eyes all common people and, 
second, see that the same young 
people, like the boys, contri- 
bute something the good the pub- 
they can this, they can 
sure that their supporting public will 
pay. Suffice say further that the 
educators have not succeeded well 
this respect they might. Some 
them are chasing rainbows, and the 
knows it. 

second reason for noting closely 
the Civilian Conservation Corps per- 
tains the people who gave birth. 
They were statesmen, or, least, they 
were trying be. Statesmen, with- 
out the aid diagnostic tests expen- 
sive surveys, used their common sense, 
and declared that this sort organiza- 
tion, appears, what need. 
probably will great deal for the 
boys concerned, they thought, and 
certainly will much for public 
property wisely administered. 
Their judgment, examined the 
eighth birthday the has 
proved wise. Statesmen recognized 
vital and broad educational need that 
applied hundreds thousands 
young men. and they proceeded 
meet it. And, now can say, isn’t 
the procedure rather suggestive? Why, 
one thinks, shouldn’t they try again 
for another large group young 
Americans? Why not settle number 
educational needs the same 

Education the Civilian Conserva- 
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tion Corps has been for men only. The 
boys, off the beaten path many 
cases, were away from the opposite 
sex their mothers and their lady 
friends. They learned live with 
one another men, and they must 
have found new experience. 
course, would absurd recom- 
mend that all education sex-re- 
stricted, but easy suggest rather 
boldly that some that kind educa- 
tion good for boys and probably 
would good for girls. Are the boys 
and girls climbing our public school 
educational ladder getting some, 
enough 

Finally, for this little piece, the 
comment might concern gas engines. 
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The C.C.C. boys, said their 
directors, know great deal about gas 
engines. They know how repair 
them. They know how operate the 
vehicles propelled gas engines. And 
how important the gas 
know, course. ten times more 
important than the horse used be; 
yet most us, certain period 
American history, regarded knowl- 
edge the horse and skill its man- 
agement worthy home training 
least. Enough gas engines properly 
applied will win this war. Our people 
must know the gas engine well. One 
wonders then are giving 
cient attention the curriculum for 
boys and girls the highly important 
gas engine. 


power good unless good who has it. 
—Alfred the Great. 
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DEPARTMENT BOOK REVIEWS 


The Activity School Basic Philoso- 
phy for Teachers). Gustav Schoen- 
chen. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 1940. X-359 pages. $2.50. 


Here book that will clarify the 
thinking many teachers relative the 
so-called activity school. The average 
teacher lost educational termi- 
nology which seems all too ambiguous. 
From one source learns that the pro- 
ject and activity learning are identical. 
another book reads about the child- 
centered school and told that the 
activity school. Then again reads that 
the socialized classroom constitutes acti- 
tivity learning. Many look Dewey’s 
educational philosophy for the nature 
activity learning. This book gives his- 
torical development the activity con- 
cept the learning process, beginning 
with Comenius (1592-1670) John Dewey 
and Eduard Burger today. The author 
points out the contribution each the 
growing movement the activity school. 
devotes two chapters evaluation 
basis for activity learning. The appendix 
sets sketch Eduard Burger, who 
made his contribution activity peda- 
gogy Vienna before the coming Hit- 
ler’s power that city. Two chapters 
are devoted critique the activity 
concept learning. Three chapters are 
devoted heuristics the method the 
activity school. 


the thinking many the activity 
school stands for the abolishment pre- 
scribed curricula, the elimination sub- 
ject matter fields their integration 
through purposeful activities projects, 
the dismissal any fixed goal pattern 
for the learning process, the absence 
precept and conformity character edu- 
cation, and the reconstruction 
ciety. Those who associate these and 
similar ideas with activity concept 
learning will surprised find that 
many educators who developed the acti- 
vity concept hold such instrumentalis- 


and collectivistic points view. The 
contributions activity learning have 
come from all shades philosophical sys- 
tems and from the sciences related edu- 
cation, biology, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, etc. The activity pedagogy 
based the principle that the indi- 
vidual learns through self-activity. Learn- 
ing never passive absorption assimi- 
lation but active process ideation, 
judgment, and interest-will its formal 
aspect and manual non-manual its 
material aspect. The “perfectibilian goal 
the ideal man” its aim. The school 
the scene activity pedagogy our 
modern complex, industrial society. 

Here activity concept learning 
that will save from scientism 
multiplicity objectives, from the social 
reformers education, and from those 
who remove all sanctions from the devel- 
opment character. 


However, making the curriculum 
function method, the author unduly 
subordinates the social heritage. The 
ideal man realized the social matrix. 
The individual and the social constitute 
the bipolar aspects process called 
education. Neither the individual nor the 
social heritage must subordinated 
the process, but the individual realizes 
through his own active interaction with 
the content his social heritage the 
qualities ideality. 

Every teacher should read this book 
will more consciously and explicitly use 
the activity concept the learning pro- 
cess towards ends better understood. 
State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher. Dorothy 
McCuskey. Kappa Delta Research 
Publication. 217 pages. The Macmillan 
1940. Frontispiece and numerous il- 
lustrations. $1.90. 


Now, when all our educational methods 
are being critically examined not too 
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friendly public, peculiarly fitting that 
the experiments teaching undertaken 
Bronson Alcott should called 
our attention. This far the most 
complete discussion his theories and 


practices that has yet appeared. re- 
cent years Alcott has become 


age and era from which stem many 
the fruits American culture. Whereas 
Professor Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Prog- 
ress aimed give fairly complete 
picture Alcott the man, this new book 
aims show detail his great con- 
tribution modern educational methods. 

Much the material taken from Al- 
cott’s voluminous Journals. outcome 
years faithful and painstaking re- 
search among original sources, the pres- 
ent volume not only portrait 
master teacher, but vivid and probably 
accurate picture the life and times 
New England not far removed from the 
prejudices and intolerance towards teach- 
ers our own day. 

Here, then, book beautifully bound, 
heavy paper, printed large clear 
type and easy, flowing style that 
joy read. The author has tried 
set forth the pioneer work man whose 
career stretched through most the nine- 
teenth century. Strange, not, that 
while Alcott was one the most talked-of 
men his day, yet the histories educa- 
tion pass over him silence. Miss 
Cuskey has amply repaired this omission 
book that every teacher very 
young pupils cannot afford 


The Control Organisms. Fred- 
erick Fitzpatrick, Professor Natural 
Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
334 pages. $2.75. 


said this book that “is the 
story man’s effort suppress and 


dominate other living things.” This quoted 
sentence very apt, since this handsome 
volume does, indeed, tell the story 
man’s continuous effort rid himself 
all sorts plants and animals that are 
harmful internally, externally, economi- 
cally and socially. story well told, 
simple language and with sufficient 
illustrations the writer discusses vast 
numbers plants and animals that are 
harmful the human organism, the 
housekeeper, the farmer, and industry 
generally. The biological data herein pre- 
sented, the medicinal information, the 
health facts, and the general ecological 
aspects are elements that unite make 
this book very complete one. 


Three beginning chapters discuss proto- 
zooa, bacteria and viruses. Not only are 
various forms these organisms dis- 
cussed, but the diseases caused them, 
defense methods within the body and un- 
answered problems are presented. Chap- 
ters all sorts parasites enrich the 
contents. Household pests, insects that 
are harmful commerce, many enemies 
agriculture—weeds and destructive ani- 
mals, and all sorts enemies man’s 
health, comfort and productivity come 
for due share discussion. The bib- 
liography indicates the good sources 
which the author has gone confirm his 
own observations and conclusions. 


The material features the book are 
commendable. The cover attractive 
color and lettering, the paper good 
quality, and the printing each page 
ideally clear and readable. 


The reviewer recommends this book 
teachers biology who too often fail 
instruct practical aspects this im- 
portant science. For the home and school 
library, for the physician and nurse, and 
for all who give seek nature and 
health instruction, this book will 
Boston University School Education. 


